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Tue session of Parliament was 
opened on Tuesday with the 
usual formalities. The Queen's 
Speech is a document of more 
than the average length, yet, long as it is, it omits 
all reference to the two political questions on which 
public interest chiefly centres at the present moment 
—the state of affairs in China and on the West 
Coast of Africa. There are many wordy paragraphs 
in the Speech, treating of Turkey, Crete, the Soudan, 
the state of the West Indies, the fighting on the 
Indian frontier, and the continuance of plague in 
India. The members of the House of Commons are 
warned that the necessity for providing for the 
defence of the Empire will involve an expenditure 
“beyond former precedent.” Bills are promised 
dealing with Irish Local Government, the Army, the 
creation of separate municipalities in London, and 


the vaccination laws, together with a number of 
minor provisions. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





In the debates on the Address on Tuesday evening 
due notice was taken by the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion in both Houses of the singular omissions from 
the Queen’s Speech. Lord Kimberley enlarged upon 
the question of the Indian frontier, insisting that it 
was the mistaken policy of Ministers in permanently 
occupying Chitral that had led to the late tribal 
risings. He thought that the maintenance of a long 
series of military posts in the midst of a warlike and 
hostile people would severely tax our strength, and 
be a source of danger to our Empire. With regard 
to the Far East, he expressed approval of the recent 
declaration of Mr. Balfour, that all we desired was to 
guard our commerce with China, and to maintain 
our treaty rights; but, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had used the word “ war,” Parliament 
ought to be told plainly the real nature of the 


situation, and what the country had to expect in 
the future. 





Tue speech of the Prime Minister in reply to 
Lord Kimberley was a remarkable and in some 
ways disconcerting utterance. After referring to 
the state of things in connection with Turkey and 
Greece, he defended the determination of the 
Government to recapture Khartoum, and he trusted 
that the fertile provinces adjoining it would, before 
long, be restored to Egypt. Turning to China, he 
declared that the Government had not surrendered 


rather than allow those rights to be infringed. 
On the subject of the loan to China and the 
withdrawal of the demand for the opening 
of Talien-Wan, Lord Salisbury was very sar- 
castic at the expense of his own followers and 
the Times newspaper. It was quite true that 
Ministers had suggested the opening of Talien- 
Wan to trade, but they had withdrawn that sugges- 
tion forty-eight hours after it was made, and he had 
forgotten the whole subject when, a fortnight later, 
the Times published its telegram from Pekin. The 
whole purport of the Prime Minister's speech on this 
subject was to minimise the importance of the 
incident. In concluding his remarks, Lord Salisbury 
spoke with great gravity of the danger of rash 
annexation, and of the burden of responsibility 
already laid upon this country. 





In the House of Commons, Sir William Harcourt 
referred to the fact that we had, in different parts of 
the world, nearly a hundred thousand men in arms, 
and were not, therefore, able to congratulate our- 
selves upon what had been called the Pax Britannica, 
He ridiculed the Concert of Europe and the lament- 
able failure which had resulted from its action. 
Whilst we had been dealing with European questions, 
our colleagues in the Concert had been disposing 
of the Far East without our knowledge. The 
Government might rely upon the support of 
the country in its defence of our commerce 
and treaty rights, but Ministers ought to state 
what treaty rights of ours were in peril and 
by whom they were threatened. After referring to 
Madagascar, and inquiring what steps had been 
taken to maintain our treaty rights in that island, 
Sir William pressed for information as to the state 
of affairs in Africa, and he concluded by condemning 


the forward policy, both in the Soudan and on the 
Indian frontier. 





Mr. BALFour's reply to these criticisms was 
unusually grave in tone. It seemed, indeed, as 
though the First Lord of the Treasury were more 
fully conscious of the serious character of existing 
embarrassments than the members of the Opposition 
themselves. Referring to what is happening on the 


west coast of Africa, he admitted that the question 
was one of serious gravity, but he hoped that the 
conferences now going on in Paris would lead to an 
honourable solution of the differences between thetwo 





one iota of her treaty rights, and said that there 


countries. Referring to the Eastern Question, he an- 
nounced that Her Majesty's Government, in concert 
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with the Governments of Russiaand France, hadagreed 
jointly to guarantee a loan to Greece. Turning to 
China, he deprecated the idea that there was any 
necessary connection between the defence of British 
interests and the question of a loan to the Chinese 
Government. Like Lord Salisbury, though in a 
much graver manner, he gave an absolute denial to 
the statement that English policy had been reversed 
by the abandonment of our proposals with regard to 
Talien-Wan. The loan negotiations, he stated, were 
now in abeyance, but the broad outline of our policy 
in China remained what it was, and he supposed 
that the country would be prepared to run the risk 
of war in defending our vital interests. 


On Wednesday and part of Thursday the House 
of Commons was occupied with Mr. Davitt’s amend- 
ment to the Address, pressing on the notice of the 
Government the severe destitution now existing in 
parts of the West of Ireland, and demanding 
measures of relief. These, as stated by the Chief 
Secretary, are to consist in the relaxation of the 
conditions under which outdoor relief is now 
granted, and in the carrying out by the Boards of 
Guardians of local relief works. These are to be 
supervised by a Local Committee, approved by the 
Local Government Board, and carried out at the 
expense of the locality, assisted by a Govern- 
ment grant in aid. The plan seems satisfactory, 
though Mr. Morley's suggestion of a further and 
permanent subsidy to the Congested Districts 
Board seems the only adequate means of providing 
against the recurrence of similar crises. The debate 
was marked by attacks on the Government and the 
system of British rule in Ireland, which show that 
the Nationalists are not in the least likely to be 
propitiated by any of the concessions which, in the 
opinion of the Unionists, are destined to kill Home 
Rule. The amendment was lost by 235 to 153. 





THE remainder of Thursday's sitting was taken 
up first by the question of the abolition of slavery 
under the British flag in Zanzibar—a process which 
is going on very gradually indeed and with incidents 
which are morally scandalous. But the local officials 
are not disposed to hasten it; and Mr. Pease’s 
amendment was rejected by 181 votes to 110. The 
rest of the sitting was devoted toa Fair Trade and 
anti-sugar-bounty amendment moved by Sir Howard 
Vincent, which was negatived without a division. 





Tue Duke of Devonshire’s speech at the Liberal 
Unionist Council on Thursday was largely devoted, 
of course, to the supposed necessity for maintaining 
the organisation of the party. The Liberal Union- 
ists who have still any reminiscence of their 
Liberalism may well wonder, after the proceedings 
this week at Birmingham, what they get for 
their expenditure—beyond the consciousness of 
self-sacrifice and the hope that they may 
some day be credited by historians with giving 
its value to what Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
speaking later in the day at Hanley, sarcastically 
described as “the Unionist blend.” The Duke, in- 
deed, claimed this function for his followers in 
respect of the Workmen's Compensation Bill—which 
will not help them much with the dissentient Tory 
capitalists. Moreover, Sir John Gorst’s speeches this 
week, both on the education question and on the 
engineering strike, have still further brought out—to 
the disadvantage of the Tory element—the curiously 
composite character of the “blend.” On foreign 
affairs the Duke emphasised the Free Trade policy 
of the Government in the Far East, and threw cold 
water, as is his wont, on the aspirations of our 
Jingoes. These latter, after the disillusionment of 


the past week, have their own reasons for echoing the 
plea so forcibly put forward by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman for publicity and straightforwardness in 
foreign policy. 





Tue chief interest of the two Indian Blue Books 
published on Monday lies in the lengthy despatch in 
which Lord George Hamilton reviews the causes of 
the frontier outbreaks and lays down the policy of 
the Government on lines that contrast very markedly 
with the grandiose demands of the advocates of the 
Forward Policy last autumn. Fanaticism is set 
down as the chief cause of the outbreak, a fanaticism 
inflamed by the Mullas, and based largely on 
exaggerated and amusingly distorted reports of 
Moslem successes and British impotence in the 
nearer East. For example, it was currently reported 
among the tribes that Aden had been captured, the 
Suez Canal seized by Turkey and leased to Russia, 
and British troops restricted to the Cape route to 
India, which was stated to involve a six months’ 
voyage. The Tochi and Swat outbreaks, it is held, 
were due to these preachings, and reacted on the 
Afridis and Orakzais, though subsidiary grievances, 
such as an extension of the tax on salt to Kohat, 
were also locally operative, and the feeling of the 
tribes had been excited by the delimitation proceed- 
ings under the Durand Agreement; while the removal 
of the fear of the Ameer which that agreement 
effected among those who came within the British 
sphere prevented their looking to the Indian Govern- 
ment for protection. As to the future, our policy is 
to be governed by the need of access to Afghanistan. 
The Khyber must be kept open at all costs; but 
there is to be no comprehensive disarmament and 
no imposition of tribute, and only such posts are 
to be occupied as are strategically indispensable. In 
deciding this, special reference is to be had to the 
cost of occupation. Lord George Hamilton and his 
defenders suggest that this policy has been the con- 
tinuous policy of the India Office, and is only an 
application to the case of the Afridis of Sir Henry 
Fowler's policy with regard to Waziristan. In fact, 
the advocates of the Forward Policy are beaten in 
the Cabinet: and the Government, after contem- 
plating the annexation of a large stretch of territory, 
has now backed down into line with the policy of its 
predecessors, and declares it never meant to go 
beyond it. ste ecnell 

A PARLIAMENTARY paper has been issued giving 
the joint conclusions of the Canadian, American and 
British experts as to the seal industry. They agree 
that the herd has decreased to about one-third 
or one-fifth of the numbers frequenting the 
Pribyloff Islands in 1884. They attribute this 
partly to a parasitic worm and other natural causes, 
and partly to the excess of females in the pelagic 
catch. Pelagic sealing involves the killing of 
males and females alike without discrimination, 
and as the males only are killed on land, there 
is a greater number of females than of males 
among the seals remaining to be killed at sea. The 
seal being polygamous, a large destruction of males 
might have been possible without diminishing the 
herd. The experts agree that both the slaughter 
of seals on the islands and the pelagic sealing are 
conducted in an orderly and lawful manner. They 
further agree that the diminution of the herd is 
yet far from a stage which involves or threatens 
extermination, but that at present there is nothing 
much to be made out of either method of killing 
seals. The pelagic fleet has, owing to the unprofit- 
able nature of the enterprise, been reduced to half 
its numbers of a year ago, and thus possibly political 
economy will furnish a solution of a problem which 
has baffled International Law. 





IN a recent number of THE SPEAKER we drew 
attention to the efforts of the Women’s Industrial 
Council against the dangers incident to injurious 
forms of home-work, notably that of fur-pulling ; 
and we are glad to see that their representations 
of the matter to the Home Office appear to have 
taken immediate effect. We observe that the 
London Gazette contains a notice from the Home 
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Secretary that at the expiration of forty days 
from February 8th he proposes to make an order 
requiring the occupiers of certain factories and 
workshops and others to keep lists of out- 
workers. The order repeals and re-enacts the 
existing order on this subject, with the addition 
of fur-pulling to the processes to which the require- 
ment applies. Notice is also given of an order under 
section 39 of the ‘ Factory and Workshop Act, 18738,’ 
extending the prohibition of the use of certain places 
as meal-rooms by children, young persons, and 
women. The one addition to the list of places to 
which the prohibition applies is in regard to parts 
of factories and workshops in which fur-pulling is 
carried on. We understand that the memorial, of 
which this seems to be the result, was drawn up by 
the Women’s Industrial Council, and we congratu- 
late them on the prompt action which has ensued. 


So the Chinese loan negotiations 
ABROAD. have collapsed, and Talien-Wan is 
not to be made a treaty port after 
all, The Chinese Government, equally balanced 
between the inducements respectively offered by 
England and Russia, has decided to yield to neither 
State, and has made an appeal, which is extremely 
unlikely to meet with an adequate response, for a 
patriotic internal loan. But the failure has only 
increased the pressure to which the Government is 
subjected. Japan declines to permit any delay 
in the payment of the next instalment of 
the war indemnity, the whole of which the ac- 
ceptance of the loan would have enabled to be 
cleared off by a single payment in May next, 
and France has begun to make claims for a recent 
outrage by brigands on a French subject in Tong- 
king. As to Germany, Herr von Biilow’s statement 
in the Reichstag on Tuesday follows the present 
German policy of minimising the importance of the 
acquisition of Kiao-chow, which he treated as a 
mere point d’appui, a centre for German trade and 
a coaling-station for the fleets which secure its pro- 
tection. But Germany is multiplying her demands 
on China nevertheless. 





THE Cretan Question is temporarily postponed by 
the Concert of Europe until after the deliverance of 
Thessaly from the Turkish troops. France, Russia, 
and England, it is announced, are to guarantee the 
Greek Indemnity Loan; and when Greece is at last 
freed it will be possible to return to the Cretan 
Question again. If strife arises meanwhile, Germany 
will have ceased to play the “flute of diplomatic 
persuasion,” and will have given up the réle which 
the speech of the new German Foreign Minister—a 
speech of singularly bad taste, which the Reichstag 
accepted because it was his first appearance— 
claimed for her at Constantinople. It is quite time 
that the Turks should be got out of Thessaly, 
and the joint guarantee of an Indemnity Loan 
by England, France, and Russia is one of the 
solutions already advocated in these columns. But 
it is doubtful if the Cretan Question will bear post- 
ponement. The islanders are starving and desperate, 
and we hardly suppose that the Powers will prove 
competent to keep the peace among them. The 
official communication in which Russia announces 
her withdrawal from active measures on behalf of 
the Cretans contains only two hopeful signs. Russia 
will not permit the despatch of any fresh Turkish 
troops to the island, or exercise any coercive 
measures against the inhabitants. Otherwise, she 
washes her hands of the question, except that she 
asks the Sultan to propose a non-Turkish candidate 
for the Governorship—and so leaves room for further 
indefinite delay. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER's re-election by an over- 
whelming majority is no doubt one of the results of 
the Jameson Raid. It is equally certain that it 


prolongs and intensifies the difficulty in South 
Africa. Home Rule for the Rand is still remote; 
and there is no sign that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment is likely to become adequate to modern needs. 


THE publication by the Cuban Junta in New York 
of a private letter from the Spanish Minister at 
Washington, abusing President McKinley, is adroitly 
contrived to cripple the Spanish Legation and excite 
public feeling in view of the renewed outburst of 
jingoism in the Senate. It has had the desired 
effect, and Sefior Dupuy de Lome has résigned his 
post. The manceuvre is not exactly fair fight- 
ing, but in the Cuban insurrection all measures seem 
fair; and it contributes, together with the fresh 
complications arising in Cuba itself, to complicate 
the situation and make the prospect of a pacific 
solution seem remote once more. 


M. Zoua’s trial has proceeded under stringent 
limitations, and yet with much irrelevance; but it 
has thrown some light on the Dreyfus case never- 
theless—notably in the signs that that unhappy 
officer was illegally convicted on secret evidence 
which are given by the silence of M. Casimir Périer 
and General Mercier, and emphasised by Thursday’s 
proceedings. We deal with it on a later page, 
and need only note here the growth of feeling 
in favour of the defendant—and, by consequence, 
of the “syndicate”—in spite of the outrageous 
assault on him at the close of the first day’s trial ; 
and the notable attacks in some quarters on the 
claims of the army to set itself above the law, 
and (as M. Gérault Richard, the Socialist, says in 
the Petite République) to make military secrecy as 
sacred as that of the confessional. Perhaps in a 
little while politicians may even come to refer to the 
Dreyfus case on public platforms. Last week they 
were conspicuously silent upon it. M. Poincaré did 
not mention it at all, and M. Bourgeois only did so 
because his political opponents at Royat issued a 
handbill denouncing him as a traitor for failing to 
support the Ministry. But he fell in with the 
popular current, and explained that he voted against 
the Ministry on the subject because its patriotism 
was not vigorous enough. 





To-moRROW week, Sunday, February 20th, a 
popular vote will be taken in Switzerland, on the 
purchase of the chief railway systems of that 
country by the Government of the Confederation. 
The Bill defining the terms was passed last summer ; 
but a demand for a Referendum has received 83,000 
signatures (50,000 being the minimum number 
required), and controversy is very active. To some 
extent, the conflict is between the Radical Centralis- 
ing party prominent in Zurich and Berne, and now 
reinforced by the Socialists, and the party of 
cantonal rights, which is strong in the Catholic 
cantons and the French-speaking regions of the 
West. But there appear to be numerous cross- 
divisions. Foremost among the opponents is M. Numa 
Droz, himself a Radical, an ex-President of the Con- 
federation, and lately prospective Governor of Crete, 
who has issued a pamphlet strongly attacking the 
scheme on political and financial grounds. Politically, 
he thinks, the danger is great; the Railway Depart- 
ment will be enormously powerful, and may dis- 
tribute its favours with a political end, or it may be 
actually corrupt ; and in any case it will have the 
public at its mercy. 





FINANCIALLY, M. Droz’s most important argu- 
ments are as follows. The purchase-price is esti- 
mated by the Federal Council (we give only the 
round figures) at 964 million francs. This is based on 
the returns, obtained from the companies under the 





law passed in 1896, of their average net earnings for 
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ten years past, but certain deductions are made for 
depreciation of rolling stock and equipment. <A loan,it 
is supposed, can be raised by the Swiss Government 
at 3} per cent. It is estimated that the net profit 
on the lines for 1903, the first year when they will 
belong to the Government (except the St. Gothard, 
which is not to be purchased till 1909), will be rather 
over 43 million francs. Deducting the interest and 
certain other charges (including increase of capital 
account), the Government expect to have a balance 
of 6} million francs. Of this, about 4} millions are 
to go to a sinking fund, and rather more than two 
millions in reduction of rates and new facilities for 
traffic. M. Droz points out that the margin is 
very small, even supposing—which is doubtful 
—that the loan can be raised at 3} per cent.; 
that capital accounts always increase much faster 
than the Federal Council has estimated; that it 
will be difficult not to buy a number of minor lines 
which hardly pay working expenses; and that a 
number of legal questions may arise as to the 
degree of depreciation and the interpretation of 
the companies’ original concessions which open up 
an interminable vista of lawsuits for the Con- 
federation. In short, M. Droz concludes that it 
is better to keep the shareholders as a_ buffer 
between the service and the public. They take 
the losses and the attacks, and their gains are 
modest. 


THE session of the Norwegian Storthing, opened 
on Thursday by King Oscar, will be watched with 
interest in view of the great increase in the Separat- 
ist majority effected by the last election. The 
tension in the relations of Norway and Sweden is 
once more acute, and a pacific solution—or any 
solution at all—of the questions at issue seems 
more remote than it ever has been. For two years 
a committee of seven deputies from each kingdom 
has been considering the subject, but it has effected 
nothing, and has now ceased to sit. The main diffi- 
culty, it is stated, has been the question of the 
Foreign Office. That all the foreign relations of 
the Norwegian kingdom should be in the hands 
of a Swedish Foreign Minister and Swedish 
ambassadors and consuls may have been natural 
enough in 1814; but in viewof the commercial develop- 
ment of Norway and the divergence of the economic 
views and interests of the respective kingdoms, 
it is now absurd. It is stated that the Swedish 
delegates proposed a joint Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who might, if necessary, be a Norwegian, and 
who was to be assisted by two councillors from each 
nation and controlled by a Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in each Legislature. It seems that this 
clumsy plan found some favour among the Nor- 
wegian delegates, but it was finally rejected. The 
Swedes declined to agree to the institution of a 
Norwegian consular service, and proposed that the 
Norwegian militia should be liable to serve outside 
Norway—a vexatious proposal which seems to have 
finally wrecked the negotiations. 


ALL last week the Italian Parliament was 
occupied with the consideration of the measures 
to be taken to meet the prevalent distress; and 
the temporary reduction of the duty on imported 
wheat by one-third (that is, from 7fr. 50c. to 5fr. 
per 100 kil.) was voted on Saturday by a large 
majority. The minority seems to have been 
chiefly composed of the Extreme Left and the 
Socialists, who favoured a considerably greater 
reduction in the duty, or its total suspension. The 
debate was marked by notable speeches from Signor 
Giolitti, the ex-Premier and leader of the “ Pied- 
montese Group,” who strongly advocated a reform 
of the finances, based on a progressive income tax 
and a decentralisation much more thoroughgoing 


ly housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large awount in weekly wages, 








than that which the present Premier is understood 
to desire; and from Signor Sonnino, the successor of 
Signor Crispi in the leadership of the “ Constitu- 
tional Opposition,” who, while not opposing the 
reduction, insisted that the first duty of the Ministry 
was to make the Budget balance, and therefore 
deprecated any further consideration, for the pre- 
sent, of that relief to the smaller taxpayers which 
the Finance Minister recently announced. The latter, 
however, is still hopeful. 


Mr. BENJAMIN Kuipp's “Social 
LITERATURE, etc. Svolution,” which was first 
published in 1894 by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., has now reached its nineteenth 
thousand in English, and has also been translated into 
German, Swedish, French, Russian, and Italian. The 
present issue contains a reply to criticisms, couched, 
like the body of the work, in very general terms. 
It is still rather difficult to correlate some of Mr. Kidd’s 
grandiose generalisations with the facts on which 
they ought to be based, and we do not observe 
that he makes any attempt to deal with his 
assailants on this head. But whatever we 
think of his main theses, we are glad to wel- 
come this new edition of a remarkably brilliant 
and stimulating book. Messrs. Macmillan also send 
us the fifth edition of Mr. T. Rice Holmes’ “ History 
of the Indian Mutiny,” which may fairly be de- 
scribed as having reached standard rank. The 
first four editions were published by another firm ; 
the present issue is revised, and somewhat en- 
larged by the inclusion of new matter on several 
points in the history.—Messrs. Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. are publishing a series of historical 
novels chosen as typical of periods .of English 
history. The idea is a good one, and though 
Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” may be rather im- 
perfectly historical—since the Elizabethan explorers 
were neither saints nor “ muscular Christians ”—no 
better selection could have been made to represent 
the Age of Elizabeth or give healthy food to the 
current enthusiasm for naval power and the expan- 
sion of empire. The work is handy and attractive 
in form, and is edited by Mr. G. Laurence Gomme. 


THE conflict of Idealism and Materialism is 
perennial, in one form or another ; but one does not 
expect it to break out between University Labora- 
tories of Experimental Psychology, each equipped 
with electric ‘‘chronoscopes and chronographs, kymo- 
graphs, ergographs” and all the other ingenious 
machines of marvellously scientific construction, and 
names in equally scientific but unscholarly Greek, 
with which the measurement of mental processes 
is to be carried on. Yet here is no less a personage 
than Dr. Hugo Miinsterberg, Director of the Labora- 
tory of Experimental Psychology at Harvard, pro- 
testing in this month’s A flantic Monthly against the 
position of Dr. Scripture, who presides over the 
similar institution at Yale. Dr. Scripture, in a work 


‘ reviewed in these columns last October, described 


methods of measuring mgntal processes. Dr. Miin- 
sterberg contends that what the machinery measures 
are not the mental processes at all but “the 
physical processes into which we project our 
sensations,” and that the mental changes are out- 
side time. Even these “ time-qualities "—duration, 
succession, tone, and so on, he declares to be as 
purely qualitative as colour or smell. No integration 
of mental elements, he argues, can make a quality, 
however much we may disintegrate the physical 
concomitants into nerve-shocks. Moreover, he con- 
tends that the results of experimental psychology 
are useless to educators. They are important, but 
the science is still rudimentary, and they can tell us 
nothing about mind per se, and never will. It is 
highly probable that American teachers, always eager 
to be up-to-date, have plunged into the new science so 
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ardently as to depart from common-sense. Yet it is 
curious to find experimental psychology thus limited 
by one of its own leaders ; but we must leave him to 
the metaphysicians, merely pointing out that if his 
view is tenable, the “correspondence of brain and 
mind,” which is a commonplace of modern cerebral 
psychology, will have to be given up. 





THE Rev. W. F. Mouton, D.D., 
Head Master of the Leys School, 
Cambridge, was one of the most 
learned Biblical scholars of the day. He had been 
one of the Company of Revisers of the New Testa- 
ment, had published exegetical and theological works 
of great importance, and had served as President of 
the Wesleyan Conference in 1890.—The Rev. Theodore 
Hitchens was a well-known Congregational minister, 
the son of an eminent father and his successor in the 
pastorate of Eccleston Square Congregational Church. 
—Mr. Hugh Matheson, one of the few leading City 
men who have remained steadfast in the Liberal faith, 
was & prominent member of a well-known financial 
house, and a pillar of the English Presbyterian 
Church.—Mr. C. J. Mare was a builder of iron ships 
and of bridges—among others, of the Westminster 
Bridge and of the Britannia Bridge over the Menai 
Straits. 
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LORD SALISBURY ON THE CRISIS. 





| ges SALISBURY’S speech on the opening night 
of the Session was a statement so full of signifi- 
cance and so grave ia tone that it is the bounden 
duty of his critics to consider it, as far as possible, 
in a non-partisan spirit. It has been received, as 
everybody knows, with open dissatisfaction by a 
section of his own supporters; but though there 
may be good reason for that dissatisfaction, there are 
reasons still more cogent for treating it in a serious 
and reasonable spirit. It isan easy matter to turn 
to ridicule the pretensions of a Government which 
has been so ready to “talk jingo and act Man- 
chester,” and Lord Salisbury himself has undoubtedly 
given his critics ample justification for their sarcasms. 
But when a grave crisis in the history of the nation 
has to be faced, it is better to forget for the moment 
our party differences and to treat the Prime Minister 
as the spokesman of something greater and more im- 
portant than his own party. If we follow this course 
we cannot fail to be struck by the extreme gravity 
of Lord Salisbury’s tone. From first to last he 
seemed to be labouring under a sense, we do not say 
of impending disasters, but certainly of impending 
difficulties, whilst by far the most impressive portions 
of his speech were those in which he administered 
an effective rebuke to the men who, for want of a 
better name, are still termed Jingoes. The common 
rumour of the day asserts that this rebuke was meant 
more especially for one of his own colleagues, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. It is not 
necessary to discuss the accuracy of this rumour. 
It is sufficient to know that Lord Salisbury 
declines to be driven into perilous adventures by 
the “forward” party, whether that party is to be 
found within or without his own Cabinet. In 
making this stand the Prime Minister must have 
the hearty approval of all the friends of peace, 
to whatever party they may belong. Now that 
the peace of the world is in actual danger—and 
we fear that the fact that it is so can hardly be 
disputed—every man who has the real sense of 
patriotism will join in supporting the Minister who 
sets his face against noisy declamation and the 
vulgar Chauvinism which does so much to make 
a dangerous situation more dangerous still. There 








are, as we know, men of war in the Cabinet, or, at 
least, men who are willing to talk of war as though 
they relished it in prospect. In times past Lord 
Salisbury has himself seemed to be one of these 
men. On Tuesday evening he appeared in another 
light—as the enemy of those vulgar appeals to the 
passions of the multitude in which so many of his 
followers have delighted. This being the case, it 
would ill become his Liberal opponents to do any- 
thing to weaken the stand he is now making against 
his bellicose colleagues and followers. 

So far as the question of the Far East is con- 
cerned, though we cannot pretend to be convinced 
by Lord Salisbury’s characteristic attempt to ex- 
plain away the incident of Talien-Wan, we are 
glad to think that his speech is distinctly re- 
assuring. It is true that it shows that Great 
Britain has obtained nothing by way of compensa- 
tion for the special advantages which have been 
secured by Russia and Germany in China. But 
inasmuch as we all professed quite recently to desire 
nothing beyond the maintenance of our treaty rights, 
it is difficult to see that there is any ground for com- 
plaint in this fact. We certainly have no wish for 
fresh territory in that part of the world; nor can 
we, consistently with our established policy, desire 
any exclusive privileges in the way of trading 
facilities. A fair field and no favour is the full 
extent of the demand that we make of China. Has 
Lord Salisbury secured this for us? He evidently 
thinks that he has done so. He has obtained, 
he declares, both from Russia and from Germany, 
assurances that any Chinese ports which they 
occupy shall be free ports, open to us in common 
with the rest of the world. So far so good. But 
we have had ample evidence of the fact that as- 
surances of this kind are of little value in them- 
selves. The way in which France has evaded its 
obligations in Madagascar, to say nothing of 
the old story of Batoum, proves that mere as- 
surances from the Powers of their honourable 
intentions with regard to certain ports are not of 
themselves sufficient. They can, in fact, only suffice 
so long as it is known that we mean to claim their 
fulfilment, if necessary, at the point of the sword. 
Lord Salisbury on Tuesday used language on this 
point almost as emphatic as that which was 
employed a few weeks ago by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. He made it clear that the Government 
would employ all the forces at its command in order 
to secure our treaty rights and, if necessary, to 
compel the performance of their promises by other 
Powers. This also is the determination of the 
Opposition, and of men of all parties and classes in 
the country. But will Lord Salisbury really act up 
to his own declarations? None but the silliest 
people would wish him to go to war about Talien- 
Wan or the Chinese loan; but will he go to war, if 
necessary, in order to keep the great market of 
China open to this country and to the rest 
of the world? In effect he says that he will,! 
and we can only trust that he will keep his word. 
Unfortunately, his past action does not inspire 
us with any strong feeling of confidence on 
this point. He has been so ready to yield under 
pressure in other matters that we cannot shut our 
eyes to the possibility of his yielding even on this 
vital question. We can all, as lovers of peace, 
applaud his courageous condemnation of the Jingoes 
in his own Cabinet and party ; but it is necessary at 
the same time to warn him that there are circum- 
stances in which he will be required to show greater 
firmness and determination than he has yet dis- 
played in dealing with any international problem. 

Of the gravity of foreign affairs at this moment 
we have ample evidence besides that.supplied to us 
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by Lord Salisbury’s speech. He himself spoke in 
solemn words of “ the extreme gravity of the crisis 
in our country’s history through which we are now 
passing.”” We do not know that a Minister of the 
Crown could have used language stronger than this. 
Unfortunately, students of affairs know that it does 
not overstate the case. At this moment we have to 
face the momentous problem in the Far East—a 
problem which is still unsolved. We have also our 
self-created difficulties on the frontier of India ; 
our expedition to Khartoum, and our struggle for 
the upper waters of the Nile, with which, as the 
Prime Minister hinted, that expedition is intimately 
connected. Above all, we have our difficulties on 
the Niger, which have already brought us very near 
to a rupture with France, and which, if affairs are 
left in the hands of a statesman like Mr. Chamber- 
lain, may at any moment plunge us into a great war. 
Remembering these things, and recognising the 
wholesome tone of Lord Salisbury’s speech, most 
Liberals, we believe, will feel it to be their duty to 
give him their support in his resistance to the 
Jingoes of his own party so long as he shows that 
he really means to stand firm on the ground which 
he has now taken up in defence of our undoubted 
rights. But whilst they may thus proffer their 
support to Lord Salisbury in his pursuit of a sound 
and unaggressive policy, Liberals cannot but feel 
chagrined as they think of the needless dangers by 
which the country is now surrounded—dangers 
which were incurred by the present Government at 
the moment when its members were intoxicated by 
the unexpected and wholly artificial magnitude of 
their victory at the ballot in 1895. It is a terrible 
price that the country has had to pay for that fit of 
temporary intoxication on the part of its rulers. 
Let us hope that Lord Salisbury himself has not 
learned too late the truth which he stated in the 
impressive peroration to his speech on Tuesday, 
when he reminded his fellow-countrymen that there 
is a point beyond which even our strength will not 
carry us. Ministers, in pursuit of a policy of adven- 
ture which it is not necessary to characterise once 
more in these pages, have involved their country in 
dangers and difficulties in every quarter of the 
world. In their pride of power, and their lust for 
the applause of the most thoughtless of their fol- 
lowers, they have sown the wind everywhere. Heaven 
forbid that their country, as the result, shall have 
to reap the whirlwind ! 











THE GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 





HERE is one Bill for Ireland mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech, and already there loom upon 

our view no less than seven Irish amendments to the 
Address. The disproportion is almost pathetically 
symbolical of the Sisyphean helplessness of the 
Imperial Parliament to cope with the eternal Irish 
difficulty within its working time. By such un- 
filling doles are our hopes of ease and the hunger of 
that lean Irish wolf to be repeatedly cheated! It 
wil be noted that these seven promised amendments 
bring out a feature which is almost disconcerting in 
its novelty. Several of them are the result of an 
understanding between Mr. Dillon and Mr. Red- 


mond, whose respective Presses are jointly to | — #- 
| Parliamentary comment and criticism should show that we 


support them; and one of them—that pro- 
mised on the Financial Relations question— 
seems likely to be backed by the entire Irish repre- 
sentation, including Colonel Saunderson, fresh from 
Rhodesia, and the new Government recruit from 
Stephen’s Green. Apparently nothing is more un- 
safe to prophesy about than Irish political develop- 





| to disappointment.” 


ments. At one moment the situation there presents 
a spectacle of massive unity; even while we gaze, 
the unity is broken at a touch into fragments which 
seem irrevocably set asunder; yet again, as we gaze 
upon the fragments, unity in a new guise begins to 
reappear. Mr. John Morley is fond of alluding to 
the Irish difficulty as a sphinx. The chameleon 
could furnish an equally suitable figure. In which- 
ever aspect, it is apparently waiting for us again, 
and a session of which we might have hoped that 
Great Britain and the Empire would have had a 
good share, bids fair to be “‘ another Irish Session.”’ 

We could settle down with some philosophy to 
this prospect if we thought the Government were 
sincere in the Irish policy they propose. But, to be 
frank, we do not think this—we shall be glad to be 
undeceived. Possibly there is some guileless Under- 
Secretary somewhere in the concern, just as there 
are some honest Unionists on the back benches who 
believe that the Irish Local Government Bill is 
meant to conjure away Home Rule for ever, and 
that Mr. Arthur Balfour is a wise and deliberate 
statesman who prepared this measure to this end with 
the travail of a far-planning intellect. Mr. Balfour 
himself has unfortunately placed it out of our power 
to accept this flattering faith, We remember the 
curious manceuvres in which the announcement of 
this measure had its origin last Session. The 
Government Irish measure of the Session was a Bill 
to establish a Board of Agriculture. That Bill 
included a financial provision which raised the 
entire Financial Relations controversy on a specific 
point—viz. whether £150,000 or £700,000 was 
Ireland’s due proportion under the Agricultural 
Rating Act. The Government were badly beaten 
in debate on this point, their own supporters 
amongst the Irish members joining with the 
Nationalists, and even the Times declaring 
that it was necessary to surrender. To cover 
their retreat, somebody in the Government 
(rumour has it that it was the ingenious Irish 
Attorney-General) hit on the happy thought of 
proposing an Irish Local Government Bill. Local 
government is one of those Irish questions which 
have been slumbering on the shelf, during the 
stress of other controversies, for many years. No- 
body had been thinking of it, no party either here 
or in [reland, and least of all the Government. But 
Mr. Balfour seized on the idea with characteristic 
enjoyment; threw over bis brother’s carefully 
prepared and long-announced economic development 
policy ; and proclaimed for the next Session an Irish 
panacea in the shape of a Local Government Bill, 
which would carry the conceded financial claim as 
part of its ballast. Nor does it appear that the 
policy then airily taken up has won its way to any 
deeper place in the estimation of its patron during 
the agitations of the recess. Indeed, Mr. Balfour’s 
affection seems rather to have cooled in the interval. 
In a speech which he delivered last month at 
Manchester, he adopted an attitude towards this 
measure which is perhaps the most extraordinary 
ever assumed by a Minister towards a measure of 
State policy to which his Government was committed. 
He distinctly intimated that if the Bill met any 
adverse crifici-m the Government would drop it. 
This remarkable utterance is worth recalling. 


“Tf we should find ourselves unable—if the result of 


are unable—to grant this broad, free, popular Local Govern- 
ment, we shall deeply regret it ; but we shall feel that, at 
all events, we cannot ask the British taxpayer to spend 
£700,000 a year if that result is not to be attained, and all 
tie hopes which Irishmen, Englishmen, and Scotchmen 
have entertained will be doomed, under these circumstances, 
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In other words, if the Irish Local Government Bill 
contains fancy franchises or other defects, and if the 
Nationalists or the Liberals venture to condemn 
these, Mr. Balfour will toss aside the Irish policy too, 
and Ireland must do without Local Government, and, 
not only that, but do without the financial concession 
which Mr. Balfour now alludes to as if it were no 
right of Ireland’s whatsoever, but a largesse and 
backsheesh from the British taxpayer. Enemies of 
the Bill besides who may reside on reactionary 
benches are informed that all they have to do is 
come forward and give it a hearty kick and it is 
killed. It is utterances like this which reveal the 
fatal flaw in Mr. Balfour’s character as a statesman. 
Incurable superciliousness, which condemns all things 
and men beyond the elect circle of one’s intimates, 
may, or may not, lead to the attainment of supreme 
wisdom in the atmosphere of superfine academic 
coteries, but in the world of statesmen it is a 
brand of the sciolist, and it leads only to disaster. 
It is such a spirit in government which, manifested 
often enough, breeds revolution. 

We do not say it will lead to revolution in this 
instance, for the rough common-sense of Parliament 
and the serious goodwill and capable judgment of 
the Chief Secretary and the Irish Attorney-General 
will probably counteract the effects of Mr. Balfour’s 
temperament, but such a spirit will never settle the 
Irish question. We are most anxious to see the 
Government succeed in its Irish policy. Local 
Government for Ireland is needed; a Board of 
Agriculture and Industries, to substitute for spas- 
modic remedies for distress a policy of developing 
her economic resources on permanent lines, is 
needed ; other reforms are needed. The passing of 
these can only advance the better government of 
Ireland and render the final settlement all the more 
easily and naturally to be brought about. If they 
are postponed, however, if one after the other is taken 
up and thrown aside—if, having dropped the Board of 
Agriculture Bill, the Government next drop the Local 
Government Bill and coquet, say, with the Catholic 
University question (that most thorny and unsatisfac- 
tory of all Irish questions for an English Government 
to touch)—if this policy be continued, then the power- 
ful Tory Government, with a majority of 150, a free 
hand, and a quiescent Ireland, will have left the 
Irish difficulty far worse than they found it. 
Preferring always the middle path of statesmanship 
in political progress to violent party advantage, we 
shall be sorry it they do not make a success of this 
Irish session. 








ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN AFRICA, 





oe omissions in Lord Salisbury’s account of 

our foreign relations are hardly less significant 
than his admissions of failure or impotence. A 
Premier, indeed, can hardly be expected to add to 
the difficulties of to-day by a catalogue of to- 
morrow’s dangers. But students of politics cannot 
help attending to the latter; and two of those which 
lie ahead of us in Africa are very serious indeed. 
Lord Salisbury’s bare mention of the need for “a 
Power we can rely on” in the Soudan derives con- 
siderable significance from the militant speeches at 
the banquet to Prince Henry of Orleans in Paris last 
Friday week. The situation in West Africa was 
expounded a day later, doubtless under the inspira- 
tion of the French Foreign Office, and in its usual 
organ, the Temps.| The details given of the progress 
made in the Niger region by French expeditions 
since the Delimitation Conference began its work 
in October are somewhat disquieting in view of 
the weakness shown by Lord Salisbury of late in 





dealing with France —in the cases of the Shan 
States, of Madagascar, and of Tunis above all./ 

We do not ourselves attach great importance to 
the speeches either of Prince Henry of Orleans or of 
the colonial enthusiasts who entertained him at the 
Hotel Continental. He would make an excellent 
Pretender were his way not blocked by his in- 
competent cousin; but he will probably find the 
Emperor Menelik quite a match for him and his 
syndicate. Menelik, in spite of the satisfactory 
treaty just published, may some day make trouble 
for us; he is not likely to deliver himself over to be 
bound by a body of French and Russian adventurers. 
If he did so, his vassals are not fully under his 
control and would begin to show their independence. 
The Abyssinians on the one side and the Marchand 
expedition on the other may make a French zone 
across the Nile region; but we have the better title, 
and their expeditions are only semi-official at best. 
But the situation in West Africa is more serious. 
According to the Temps of last Monday week, a 
series—we might almost say a chain—of French 
posts, numbering from 50 to 300 men, reaches along 
the right or west bank of the Niger from the . 
rapids at Boussa right up to Say. Nikki itself, it 
may be remembered, was occupied by the French 
last November, in defiance of the treaties by which 
an agent of its native ruler acknowledged the Royal 
Niger Company as suzerain, and in reliance on a 
somewhat later treaty made by the King himself 
with a representative of France. Since then the 
kingdom of Borgu, of which Nikki was the capital, 
has shown signs of disintegration, and the French 
have made treaties with the five rulers who claim to 
have partitioned it and some of the minor chiefs who 
have declared their independence. They have main- 
tained their position in the Nikki region, not without 
fighting ; they absolutely ignore the treaties made by 
the chiefs or their predecessors with the Niger Com- 
pany, as well as the fact—emphasised in Monday’s 
Times—that the whole Niger region, from Say down- 
wards, was admitted to be English territory at the 
Congo Conference so long ago as 1884. They are 
eagerly connecting Dahomey, through this territory, 
with the telegraphic system of the French Soudan. 
Briefly, they are in occupation of a strip of land at 
least 200 miles in length and nearly as broad, 
which has long been marked on the map as English, 
and which is claimed by us, both in virtue of prior 
treaties with its native rulers and as the hinter- 
land of our own colony of Lagos. The object of 
all this was avowed by the Temps last Sunday. 
It is to secure for the French Soudan and Dahomey 
an outlet on “the navigable Niger” such as is 
demanded by her sacrifices and efforts in that region 
for fifteen years past. And the Temps hints that, 
though the Delimitation Conference is proceeding 
slowly, an agreement is probable—in other words, 
the English representatives will acquiesce in the 
French claims. If they do not, it will be the 
fault of the monopolists of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany, which—according to the Temps—puts its own 
monopoly of trade first, exercises no effective occu- 
pation except at its trading stations, and makes its 
sovereign rights a mere screen for dividends. 

We are glad to learn from the Temps that rival 
English and French expeditions, both eager to 
achieve “effective occupation,” are dwelling in amity 
almost side by side in the Niger region: though the 
active military preparations going on at Lokoja and 
elsewhere suggest that the tension may soon become 
severe. But we must point out that, in Africa as in 
China, it is a question of free trade, rather than of 
territorial right, that stands in the way of con- 
cessions to France. We are perfectly aware that 
African potentates are quite ready to give away 
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territory that they do not own, and to make successive 
grants of the same territory to applicants of different 
nations. But these questions are for the Delimita- 
tion Commission. The non-official critic can only 
point out that our territorial claims to the 
right bank of the Niger appear to be supported by 
twelve years’ prescription, and that our moral claims 
are based on our Free Trade policy. The monopoly 
of the Niger Company is moribund; its approaching 
termination was authoritatively announced by our 
Government some months ago. When all traders 
alike are admitted on equal terms to the Niger 
region, the trade of the French Soudan will find its 
outlet vid Boussa and the Niger without any tariff 
hindrance. But if Dahomey is to be extended 
behind Lagos and connected with the French Soudan 
by a zone of French territory along the west bank of 
the Niger, what security is there that the hinterland 
of Lagos will get its goods to the river—when it 
develops a trade—or that the whole trade of the 
river will not be cut into by Protectionist regu- 


lation and fatuous officialism? That, and not 
Jingoism or greed, is our real and rational 
objection to the French claims. We must 


repeat, with regard to the Niger, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s declaration as to our policy in China. 
The freedom of trade on that river we must be 
prepared to defend by war if necessary. So far 
we are ready to go with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Chauvinism. The question of territory is a sub- 
sidiary question—not for the Royal Niger Company, 
with its heavy risks and modest dividend, but for us 
and for the world at large. Were French colonial 
enthusiasts usually Freetraders, we might be ready to 
make substantial concessions to France in the Niger 
region. As they are Protectionists, we ought to stand 
out against any cession of territory which sball 
involve restrictions on trade. That is a clear and 
intelligible position, and in spite of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s leaning towards an Imperial Zollverein, we 
do not expect to see him giveit up. Lord Salisbury, 
it is true, is in a mood for concession. But we trust 
that the recent proceedings in the Cabinet, which have 
probably saved us from actual hostilities, have some- 
what modified his attitude. We want no Jingo de- 
monstrations in the Niger region or anywhere else. 
But we are bound to maintain the freedom of trade 
for all nations alike against French Protectionism and 
officialism, and no concessions special to ourselves, 
such as have been accepted in the case of Tunis, 
will justify our permission in the Niger region of a 
new and permanent monopoly of trade—for a nation, 
too, which has never yet made such monopolies pay. 








PEERS AND PRIVILEGE. 





\7 EXT to the annual debate on the Derby the 
iN most futile amusement in which the House of 
Commons indulges is the almost annual debate on 
the Sessional Order against the interference of Peers 
in elections. A motion to omit Peers from the Order, 
leaving only the Lords-Lieutenant, was made from 
the Conservative side on Tuesday by Mr. Lowther, 
and seconded from the Liberal side by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. Mr. Lowther’s arguments were all familiar. 
Neither House of Parliament can exercise any 
coercive jurisdiction over a member of the other. 
If a member of the House of Commons is asked 
to give evidence before a Committee of the House 
of Lords, ora member of the House of Lords before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, he is not bound 
to attend, as any stranger would be, and he is 
not allowed to go without the permission of his 
own House. There exist, therefore, no means by 





which this Standing Order of the House of Commons 
can be enforced against Peers by the House which 
passes it. There is, however, a point which Mr. 
Lowther forgot, and which, so far as we know, has 
never been noticed in any of these debates. Although 
the House of Commons has no jurisdiction over 
Peers, the House of Lords has. This Sessional 
Order, that “it is a high infringement of the liberties 
and privileges of the Commons for a Peer to concern 
himself in the election of a member of the House of 
Commons,” is a very old one. The House of Lords, 
having never protested against it, must be taken to 
have acquiesced in it, just as they have tacitly accepted 
the resolution of the Commons against their right 
to amend a Money Bill. Ifa Peer were to move an 
amendment to a Money Bill, it is probable that the 
Chairman would decline to put the question, and 
certainly no such amendment has been made for the 
last two hundred years. Mr. Balfour, in the slap- 
dash style which he affects, said that any Peer who 
chose to disobey the order “ might do so with the 
assured knowledge that no ill consequences could 
happen t» him as the result of what he had done.” 
Neither Sir Robert Peel nor Lord John Russell, 
neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Disraeli, would have 
used such incautious language. If all constitutional 
understandings which cannot be legally enforced are 
to be practically abandoned, the result may not be 
altogether what Mr. Balfour himself would like. 

We agree with Mr. Lowther that the case of 
Lords-Lieutenant is peculiar and stands by itself. 
A Lord-Lieutenant is appointed by the Crown 
during pleasure, and can be dismissed by the 
Government of the day, as the Duke of Newcastle 
was dismissed by Lord Grey’s Administration. And 
this is so whether he be Peer or Commoner. More- 
over, the Lord-Lieutenant represents the Queen in 
his own county, and as her Majesty’s representative 
takes precedence of all other persons. It would 
therefore be obviously unfitting that he should take 
part in a political contest between two rival parties. 
The reason for the abstention of Peers as such is 
wholly different. It rests upon the fact that they 
are members of the other House of Parliament, and 
the proposition that a man who makes laws without 
being elected to do so has sufficient privileges in a free 
country, or a country nominally free. The political 
disabilities of Peers have been restricted by usage 
within a very narrow compass indeed. They are 
prevented by usage from speaking in a constituency 
after the writ has been issued, and this closes 
their mouths altogether during the actual progress 
of a General Election. But they can appear on 
political platforms as much as they please at other 
times; they can take part in the selection and 
recommendation of candidates; they can subscribe 
unlimited amounts to party funds. They can even 

ay the expenses of particular candidates, as the 
Duke of Westminster is believed to have done in 
Wales at the last General Election, and they habitu- 
ally lend their carriages for the conveyance of voters to 
the poll. This is a practice which should be prohibited 
to Peers and Commoners alike, for it gives au artificial 
and unfair advantage to the otherwise inordinate 
power of wealth. Mr. Balfour concluded his brief 
speech with the curious remark that he should 
support the Sessional Order unless he were invited to 
take a different course by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition. Sir William Harcourt made no reply to this 
challenge. But he voted with the Government, and 
the Sessional Order was adopted by an overwhelming 
majority. The Leader of the House is expected to 
have opinions of his own, and not to require the 
guidance of his antagonists. 

Mr. Lowther was rather unfortunate in citing 
the instance of Lord Rosebery. For Lord Rosebery 
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did not infringe the Sessional Order at all. What 
he did was to make a speech at Edinburgh soon 
after he had become Prime Minister, when there 
was a Parliamentary vacancy in the neighbour- 
ing burgh of Leith, Mr. Munro-Ferguson having 
been appointed a Junior Lord of the Treasury. 
The late Lord Randolph Churchill brought the 
case before the House of Commons, on the double 
plea that Lord Rosebery was a Peer, and that 
he was Lord Lieutenant of Midlothian. But the 
case completely broke down. In the first place, 
Edinburgh is a county in itself, like London, and 
like London has a Lord Lieutenant of its own. In 
the second place, Leith is not part of Edinburgh but 
a separate burgh with a separate town council. 
Lord Rosebery has always been scrupulous to observe 
the constitutional rule. He and the Duke of Devon- 
shire both had engagements to speak at political 
meetings when the late Parliament was dissolved. 
The Duke went and spoke. Lord Rosebery declined 
on the ground that the writs were out, and this, 
although, as Mr. Balfour observed on Tuesday, nine- 
tenths of the Peers were Lord Rosebery’s political 
opponents. Mr. Balfour contended with some force 
that the House by repealing the Order would invite 
the Peers to take part in elections. We donot attach 
much importance to the very small check now placed 
upon them. But when Sir Wilfrid Lawson talks of 
the Order as a sham, he gets on rather dangerous 
ground. The only thing which restrained the 
Lords from amending Sir William Harcourt’s 
Budget in 1894, as they'would very much have 
liked to do, was a resolution of the House 
of Commons passed in 1678. A resolution of 
the House of Commons, as Dr. Johnson on a 
famous evening had the pleasure of reminding 
Wilkes, is not the law of the land. But Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson will recollect that Lord Rosebery proposed 
to deal in that way with the veto of the Peers, and 
nobody has yet suggested any better method of 
giving the upper hand to the representatives of the 
people. Regarded in itself the Sessional Order, 
which Sir Wilfrid denounced, is trivial and con- 
temptible enough. But trivial as it is, it is obeyed, 
and Radicals should think twice before they belittle 
the powers of the House of Commons. 








INSURANCE. 





HAT active spirit of competition in insurance 
trading to which have been attributed more 

or less all the incidental evils of the times—extrava- 
gance in expenditure, misrepresentation by agents, 
the mushroom growth of useless new concerns, and 
so forth—is undoubtedly also productive of much 
needed reform in the conditions of insurance, and of 
many useful amplifications of the benefits obtainable. 
Only a few months back we had occasion to comment 
on the attractive schemes devised by the Northern 
Assurance Company and British Empire Mutual 
Life for the purpose of guaranteeing to beneficiaries 
under their policies a perfectly sound investment of 
the sums assured coupled with a yield of interest which 
could not be expected on ordinary safe investments. 
Still later, the old Equitable announced its system 
of “perfected Endowment assurances,” an interesting 
departure to which publicity was also given in this 
column. Following on the above, we have now to 
record the introduction of yet another new and 
attractive scheme, the special prospectus of which is 
issued from the offices of the Sun Life Assurance 
Society, and which bears the title of “ The Perfect 
Protection Policy.” Under this system of assurance 
(which will only be extended to approved male lives 
of healthy occupation, aged from 25 to 45) a sort of 





combined whole life and accident policy—not alto- 
getheranovelty—is offered; but the new scheme, while 
including the advantages of similar ones, goes farther 
in various important particulars. Perhaps its special 
feature is an undertaking that, in the event of the 
assured becoming permanently totally incapacitated 
from carrying on any profession or business, the 
policy shall be exempted from the payment of 
premiums throughout the remainder of his life, the 
cessation of premiums in such event not interfering 
in any way with future participation in profits. 
The policy also provides for the remission of 
premiums during the temporary incapacity of a 
policy-holder to carry on his profession, such re- 
mission to be proportionate to the proved period of 
incapacity. In addition to this, if before attaining 
the age of sixty the assured should suffer the loss of 
two limbs (hands or feet) “ by physical separation,” 
or the complete and incurable loss of sight of both eyes, 
the Society will immediately pay one-half of the sum 
assured and will not require any further premiums, 
the balance of the sum assured with bonus additions 
attaching thereto being payable at death. Another 
notable feature of the new scheme is that while the 
bonuses allotted will be applied to reduce the pre- 
miums payable after the age of sixty, the contingency 
of the premiums after that age being completely ex- 
tinguished has been duly provided for: the policy in 
that case will be eligible for further participation in 
profits throughout the remainder of life,and the bonus 
added can be left as a reversionary sum to increase the 
amount payable at death, or its value in cash will 
be paid, according to the option exercised by the 
assured. On the whole, therefore, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Sun Life has introduced a scheme 
which contains many of the elements of popularity. 
Taking into consideration the liberal and compre- 
hensive benefits offered, and the moderate premium 
charged—it is only 5 per cent. in excess of the 
ordinary whole-life rate—we think the Society may 
look with reasonable confidence to those “ business 
men whose incomes are dependent on their personal 
exertions” to avail themselves largely of this latest 
system of “ perfect protection.” 

It is to be hoped for the sake of the fire companies 
in general that the first report issued for the year 
1897 is rather fortuitous and unportentous than 
typical of the majority. The report of the Lion 
Fire Insurance Company, supplemented by the 
observations of the chairman at the annual meeting, 
is not, indeed, a particularly stimulating document, 
the Lion—which, by the way, seems to have had 
more than its share of ill luck—having found 1897 a 
distinctly bad year. As might be expected, the 
great fires in Cripplegate and Melbourne had much 
to do with the state of affairs, and we read in the 
chairman’s speech that up to the middle of November 
the Company was doing exceedingly well. The two 
disasters referred to, however, being speedily fol- 
lowed by minor losses on the Continent and in 
America, put quite a different complexion upon 
matters, and in the end the Lion found its total 
losses of the year some £10,000 in excess of those of 
the previous year, the amount being £119,433, or 63°4 
per cent. of the net premium income. This percent- 
age is, of course, unusually high, and as the expenses 
of management (including commission) were also 
above the normal level, reaching 38°2 of the premiums, 
it will be seen that the whole of the premiums 
(and more also) have been paid away. The deficit, 
which amounts to £3,466, was made good out of 
interest received (entered in the revenue account as 
£6,279 5s. 11d.), and a dividend of 3 per cent. was 
recommended and duly declared. Though nota re- 
markably good return, this is certainly as much as the 
shareholders could expect under the circumstances. 
As it is, the dividend entails a disbursement of £3,360, 
and this necessitates drawing upon the funds to the 
extent of a few hundreds, though, of course, such a 
small depletion does not impair the adequacy of the 
reserves. The total funds, subject to payment of 
the dividend, now stand at £98,884. 
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Though the Lion Fire Insurance Company has 
not always experienced the smiles of fortune, it has 
now been established long enough to flatter its 
supporters with hopes of future prosperity. In any 
case, we are inclined toagree with one of the speakers 
at the meeting who could not see that the incidence 
of a bad year should drive them into selling the 
business to another company, as has been suggested 
by one or two candid friends. An uphill fight must 
always appeal forcibly to British sympathies, and 
the proprietors of the Lion, at least, deserve some 
commendation for the energy and tenacity with 
which they conduct a business beset with difficulties. 








FINANCE. 


wr 


YHE public still holds aloof from the Stock 
Exchange, though prices are fairly well main- 
tained, and in the markets generally there is a hope 
that before long business will increase. Naturally 
the various rumours that have been in circulation 
with regard to matters both in the Far and the 
Near East, in East and West Africa, and in South 
Africa, warned the public to be very careful how 
they engaged in new risks. Apparently, however, 
the crisis in the Far East is nearly over; the 
Government is hopeful that the Soudan expedition 
will be successful in the course of a few months; 
and it is thought that President Kruger, after 
being returned by such an overwhelming majority, 
will make very material concessions to the mining 
industry. The most serious question now out- 
standing appears to be, therefore, the negotiations 
that are going on between this country and France 
with respect to West Africa. It is hardly possible, 
however, that either country will be foolish enough to 
pick a quarrel about such a question. In the United 
States it seems to be now settled that there is to be 
no currency legislation this year. The Senate has 
voted for the payment of the debt, both principal 
and interest, in silver or gold at the option of the 
Government. The House of Representatives, how- 
ever, has voted for gold only, and as the two Houses 
are thus diametrically opposed, legislation seems to be 
impossible. In the Senate, likewise, a fresh attempt 
is being made to commit the Government to inter- 
vention in Cuba, but it is believed that the President 
is resolved not to be hurried out of his course by any 
action of Congress. Meanwhile, trade continues good 
in the United States and speculation appears to be 
very active. But the public should bear carefully 
in mind that while the currency question remains 
unsettled there is always danger of a new alarm. 
In Argentina everything is promising well. In India 
trade is improving, but unfortunately the plague is 
spreading—it is now reported to have spread into 
Hyderabad—and the stringency in the Money 
Market is as great as ever. In New South Wales 
favourable rains have fallen, and though, unfortu- 
nately, the wheat harvest will not be good, there 
are hopes that it will turn out better than a little 
while ago was thought probable. The President of 
Guatemala has been assassinated, and the First 
Vice-President has assumed the Presidency. Mean- 
while, here at home trade continues wonderfully 
good. The Board of Trade returns for January, it 
is true, are only moderately satisfactory. The value 
of the imports compared with January of last year 
shows the very small increase of little more than 
} per cent., while the value of the exports shows a 
decrease of about 2} per cent. That, however, is not 
to be wondered at considering that the effects of the 
strike in the engineering trade are still being felt. 
The most unfavourable feature of the returns 
is the falling off both in the quantity and value of 
the raw materials for textile manufactures. Perhaps, 
however, this falling off does not indicate a real 
decline in the prosperity of the textile manufacturing 
trade so much as a certain discouragement that was 





felt some time ago. It is to be borne in mind that 
the imports in January must have been the result 
of orders that were given some months previously, 
and it will be recollected that the cotton trade was 
threatened with a strike before Christmas because it 
was suffering from the effects of the Indian Famine. 
Furthermore, it will be recollected that the wool 
trade was injured more or less by the Dingley Tariff. 
Now, however, that the famine is over, and that the 
people are in a position to buy again more freely, the 
Indian cotton trade is recovering, and the danger of 
a strike is averted. And certainly the recent series 
of wool auctions does not show any depression of 
the woollen trade at home. Even on the Continent 
and in the United States the manufacturers appear 
to be prosperous, judging from the amount of buying 
at these auctions. 

The value of money is naturally rising as the 
collection of the revenue proceeds. Always in 
February and in the first half of March the Bank of 
England gets control of the outside market, because 
the revenue is paid at so rapid a rate then. It is to 
be presumed, therefore, that the present comparative 
tightness will last for five or six weeks. There has 
been a fair amount of business done by the Bank of 
England this week in loans, and the rate is maintained 
at 3 per cent. There is a moderate demand for 
gold in the open market. But there have been no 
withdrawals from the Bank, nor is it likely that any 
will take place. Ifit be true that Japan is negotiating 
at Pekin to retain Wei-Hai-Wei, and perhaps some 
other port, on condition that it waives the claim for 
the remainder of the indemnity, then Japan will not 
receive more Chinese money and, consequently, will 
not be ina position to withdraw gold to any con- 
siderable extent. Indeed, it is generally understood 
that the orders placed in Europe and.the United 
States for ships and munitions of war will absorb 
all the funds that stand to the credit of the Japanese 
Government in the Bank of England at present. It 
is equally obvious that no gold is likely to go to 
India, although the stringency in the Money Market 
is as great as ever, and is likely to continue for some 
months. On Wednesday the India Council offered 
for tender 40 lacs as usual, and sold a little over 37} 
lacs, of which about 10!) were in bills at prices from 
Is. 3}3d. to 1s. 32/d. and about 26} in transfers at 
from Is. 3}°d. to ls. 3°! per rupee. The transfers, as 
they are payable immediately, will help to relieve the 
stringency in India for the time being, at all events. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


‘ATURDA Y.—The news from South East Durham 

when it arrived yesterday gave great satisfaction 
in the Liberal Clubs; for the Times is wrong this 
morning when, in curious phrase, it remarks that 
“we should all have been glad if Mr. Lambton” had 
won. The “ we” is divided upon this as upon other 
matters, and at least a moiety of the people of the 
United Kingdom are glad that Mr. Lambton did not 
win. The success of Mr. Richardson is none the less 
welcome because it was expected from the first. 
Even the junction of two such magnates as Lord 
Londonderry and Lord Durham and the appearance 
of so popular a candidate as Mr. Lambton could not 
shake the sturdy Liberalism of the North, nor stem 
the flowing tide. It is useless to dispute about the 
niceties of bye-elections ; but at least, as the Daily 
News points out this morning, the result of all the 
recent elections has been to show that there is a 
positively ludicrous want of proportion between the 
strength of parties in the House of Commons and in 
the country. A general election at this moment 
might not give the Liberals an overwhelming 
majority, but it would reduce the Tory majority 
to zero. 
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Mr. Gerald Balfour's pathetic appeal to his fellow- 
Conservatives to retain their confidence in his uncle 
shows that the Prime Minister is, after all, not 
wholly insensible to the storm of anger which is 
raging against him just now in the Toryranks. But, 
as the St. James's Gazette has pointed out, Lord 
Salisbury has only himself to thank if he has been 
misunderstood by his followers. He and his col- 
leagues have either said too much or too little. 
Nobody—certainly nobody on the Liberal side— 
wishes to embarrass them in their dealings with the 
Far Eastern question; but remembering all the 
weakness of Lord Salisbury’s policy in the past, it is 
impossible not to feel grave uneasiness when any 
sign is observed that seems to indicate that he is 
once more making a strategic movement to the rear. 

Statesmen were in evidence in Pall Mall yester- 
day afternoon, and one met right honourable 
members who had not been seen in London since last 
August. In the afternoon certain of the Liberal 
leaders conferred together at Sir William Harcourt's 
house. They met, of course, to decide upon the 
policy of the Opposition at the opening of the 
session. The rank and file of the party, not being 
invited to meet Sir William Harcourt, is very pro- 
nounced in its desire for a big fight on the whole 
question of the foreign policy of the Government. 
Appearances indicate, however, that the Indian 
frontier question is that upon which the Opposition 
will put forth its greatest strength. 

Monday.—There was a rumour at the clubs 
yesterday that England and Russia had come to 
terms about China, the Cretan question being part 
of the bargain. The loan to China, it was declared, 
was to be divided between the two countries, and 
Port Arthur to be declared a free port. There is no 
confirmation of the news this morning, and the latest 
intelligence is not very reassuring. The fact is that 
a very complicated game is being played at present 
by the Great Powers, and the most strenuous efforts 
are evidently being made by France and Russia to 
secure an understanding with this country. On 
the other hand, Great Britain is being accused by 
Germany of having done her utmost to cause a 
breach in the friendship of Russia with that 
country. Outsiders cannot see light through all 
these conflicting rumours. No doubt the alarms of 
writers like Mr. Greenwood are exaggerated; but 
where is so much smoke there must be some fire, 
and undoubtedly at present things are in a very 
critical condition. 

I hear that hopes are entertained that Mr. Glad- 
stone may be able to return to England next week. 
Dr. Habershon, at all events, is expected to leave in 
a few days for the Riviera in order to consider the 
possibility of the illustrious patient's return home. 

Tuesday.—The Queen's Speech is long and full of 
controversial topics, but, as is rightly said this 
morning, it is more remarkable for what it omits 
than for what it contains. There is nothing about 
the Far Eastern crisis and nothing about Mr. 
Chamberlain's military adventures on the West 
Coast of Africa. Parliament, apparently, is not to 
be allowed to interfere with the “Imperial” doings 
of such high and mighty persons as the Prime 
Minister and Colonial Secretary. The truth is that 
both in China and West Africa we are in the middle 
of very serious crises, and that as yet there is no 
light upon the situation in either quarter. Certainly 
the news in the Times this morning from Pekin is 
not reassuring as to the re-establishment of our old 
influence there. It is curious that whilst Russia is 
so openly reinforcing her fleet in Chinese waters, 
Great Britain is taking no very energetic action in 
the same direction. No doubt the Admiralty have 
good reason for this, but the fact remains that we 
are not making anything in the shape of a demonstra- 
tion in reply to those which have been made by 
Russia and Germany. 

The season, so far as the political world is con- 
cerned, began last night with the dinners of the 
respective leaders, and the reception at Devonshire 





House. All sorts and conditions of men were 
favoured with invitations to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire’s party; but the dinners were, of course, on 
strictly party lines. In addition to those reported 
in this morning's papers was one at Mr. Jacoby’s, 
where the “ Radical Committee” assembled. I have 
not heard as yet of the new leader and new policy 
generally proclaimed after one of these dinners. 
Men were both surprised and gladdened yesterday 
when Lord Rosebery was seen passing along Pall 
Mall in his brougham.. It was generally believed 
that he was in Italy, and that he would not be seen 
at Westminster to-night. There is no one whose 
utterances on the whole forest of questions in 
which we are now involved will be received with 
greater interest. His careful abstention from 
political controversy during the past eighteen 
months has silenced even the most captious of the 
critics who professed to regard his retirement as 
unreal. But nothing can diminish the value of Lord 
Rosebery’s opinions on those questions of foreign 
policy which affect not merely the Liberal party 
but the interests of the whole nation. 

Wednesday.—There is bitter anger among Lord 
Salisbury’s supporters at the tone of his speech in 
the House of Lords last night. The Standard gives 
expression to this feeling with its customary out- 
spokenness this morning. The truth is that Lord 
Salisbury had to confess to having failed to obtain 
anything, except a written promise by Russia, as to 
the freedom of Port Arthur. Seeing how similar 
promises, not by Russia but by France, have been 
kept in Tunis and Madagascar, and not forgetting 
the old story of Batoum, it is hardly surprising 
that Tory journalists and politicians should 
not regard Lord Salisbury’s triumph as a very 
big one. Nor did he improve his position by his 
manifest irritation against the newspapers, and 
especially against the J'imes. The attempt to treat 
as a ridiculous legend a story which he had in the 
same breath to acknowledge as being absolutely 
true, was not a happy one. But the Prime Minister 
has so long been encouraged by his servile followers 
to believe that anything he may say will “ go down” 
with his party, that he may even believe that his 
little jest about Talien-Wan will settle that part of 
the question. In this I imagine that he will find 
himself mistaken. Distrust of his policy is now 
more universal on the Tory than on the Liberal 
benches. Once more, as in 1878, he is being “ found 
out.” 

There are rumours that the Cabinet has hada 
serious discussion during the last few days over the 
question of West Africa, and that Mr. Chamberlain 
has been outvoted upon a scheme that would 
probably have landed us in a war with France if it 
had been persevered in. There is nothing in the 
language used with regard to West Africa in the 
two Houses last night that conflicts with this 
rumour. Undoubtedly matters are in a very ticklish 
state on the Niger, and with a statesman of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s temperament at the head of affairs 
there is no saying at what moment a grave crisis 
may be forced upon us. 

Thursday.—Dr. Habershon left London yester- 
day for Cannes in order to see Mr. Gladstone. The 
hope is that he may be able to pronounce his 
illustrious patient sufficiently strong to bear the 
fatigue of the journey home. If he should do s0, it 
is not impossible that next week will see Mr. Glad- 
stone again in London. He suffered a slight attack 
of fainting after his attendance at church on Sun- 
day, but on Monday, after a good night's rest, he 
had recovered, and was able to engage in an 
animated conversation of nearly an hour's duration 
with Count Munster, the former German ambassador 
in this country. Both Mr. Henry and Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone are at Cannes and in close attendance on 
their father. The decision of the doctor as to the 
possibility of his being able to travel is awaited with 
much anxiety. : 

The story of a very serious fight in the Cabinet, 
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to which I referred yesterday, is generally believed 
in political circles, and it is said quite openly by 
politicians of high rank that when Lord Salisbury 
was denouncing the men who think that England 
ought to fight everybody everywhere, he was think- 
ing of Mr. Chamberlain. According to popular 
report, the Colonial Secretary has been in a very 
belligerent mood, and has even shown a desire to 
challenge half the world. There is no doubt that 
the position of affairs on the Niger is extremely 
serious—even more serious than in the Far East. 
Already Lord Salisbury’s “friends” are shrugging 
their shoulders and indulging in dismal forebodings 
of further surrenders in that quarter. 

Friday.—The Admiralty has at last taken the 
step which was urged in these pages nearly six 
weeks ago, and has sent two first-class men-of-war 
to reinforce the fleet on the China station. It is 
difficult to understand why this duty was neglected, 
but when one remembers that the present Board of 
Admiralty has allowed the shipbuilding programme 
to fall behind to the extent of more than a million 
during the current year, one can hardly be surprised 
at any minor default on its part. The contrast be- 
tween Lord Spencer's Board and Mr. Goschen’s must 
fill naval men with regret for the change of Ministry. 

Mr. John Redmond’s amendment to the address 
is a rather clumsy trap devised in the interests of 
the present Government. An “independent Irish 
Parliament” is something that Mr. Parnell—who 
was, after all, an abler man than Mr. Redmond— 
did not demand from England, and to demand it 
now is simply to damage the cause of Home Rule. 
But this foolish amendment will enable Mr. Redmond 
once more to pose as the champion of the irreconcil- 
ables in Ireland, and will add to the difficulties of 
the true friends of that country. This, I imagine, 
is precisely what Mr. Redmond desires. 








THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


II.—Tue AcTUAL EVIL WHICH THE LORDS HAVE DONE. 


T is sometimes suggested—and that not only or 
mainly by friends of the Lords—that the 
British people will never abolish the Lords, limit 
their power, or even reform them, unless they are 
convinced that the hereditary chamber is not merely 
an anachronism and an anomaly, but the source of 
actual evil to the body politic. It is assumed that 
the British people are so practical as to be almost 
purely physical ; that they have no concern whatever 
for the theoretic advantages of popular government. 
We cannot admit that history affords any support 
for this view of our fellow-countrymen. Charles I. 
was not doing his people any great physical injury 
in purse or comfort in the years before the Civil 
War. The Revolution of 1688 was almost entirely 
political and religious; it had nothing to do with bread- 
and-butter questions, and furnished in that respect 
a curious contrast to the French Revolution. The 
unreformed House of Commons was overthrown, not 
after the American War, when it had lost the bigger 
half of Greater Britain, but at a time when it had still 
some of the halo of the great war around it, and had 
for many years been doing nothing in particular. 
The English people love self-government for its own 
sake, and if the great issue of the House of Lords 
had ever been put before them as a plain issue, 
unembarrassed by other questions which allow 
appeals to be made to religious and racial prejudice, 
they would have decided in favour of the removal of 
the obstacle which stands in the way of English 
self-government. Why should the British voter not 
be allowed the same ultimate mastery over the 
legislative machine which has been accorded to the 
voter of the same blood in every English colony ? 
But there is a strong case against the House of 
Lords based on a record of actual wrongdoing. We 
need not in a brief survey of the past go beyond 





the Reformed Parliament. Until then the elected 
House had been little more representative than the 
hereditary House. The primary obstacle to popular 
government was in the rotten borough. It was 
when the House of Commons became representative 
that the people first came sharply into conflict with 
the House of Peers. During the sixty-five years which 
have since elapsed, the House of Lords has constantly 
prevented or delayed important reforms. It has 
generally yielded sooner or later under pressure, 
but the delay has been in itself prejudicial. Indeed, 
we defy the friends of the Lords to show a single 
case in which the delay served any useful purpose, 
even from the Conservative point of view, unless 
it be the case of Home Rule, as to the merits of 
which we are still in conflict. Furthermore, the 
existence of the Lords has frequently prevented 
Ministers from even proposing measures which they 
knew to be necessary, or has forced them to cut 
down those measures to the minimum which they 
supposed the Lords might not reject. Mr. Bright 
was revealing no Cabinet secret when he said that 
this had been his experience as a Cabinet Minister. 
The Lords have shown a steady hostility to 
Dissent. The Reformed Parliament amongst its 
earliest measures proposed to open the English 
Universities to Dissenters. In Ireland, Dublin Univer- 
sity had been opened to Catholics and Dissenters by 
the Irish Parliament forty years before. But the 
Lords would not aliow any Nonconformist to be 
admitted even as an undergraduate in Oxford or 
Cambridge until twenty years later. What Church- 
man will now contend that the delay which prevented 
a generation of Nonconformists from receiving 
University education was of any advantage even to 
the Church? The Universities Tests Abolition Bill 
was rejected by the Lords in 1267 and 1869, shelved 
in 1870, and only carried in 1871, in spite of the 
vigorous efforts of Lord Salisbury to impose tests 
on all college tutors. In 1858, 1860, and again in 
1867, measures to abolish Church Rates were carried 
in the Commons and lost in the Lords. The Bill 
only became law in 1869. The struggle seriously 
impaired the efliciency of the Church. The Burials 
Bill of 1880 was also mutilated by the Lords, with 
results which are lamentable even from the Con- 
servative point of view. A member of Parliament 
was refused leave to bury his wife in the grave- 
yard beside her father solely because they were 
Dissenters. This sort of petty persecution, which 
is one of the dangers of the Church, would have 
been impossible but for the House of Lords. 
Educational schemes, especially in Wales, are 
still frequently rejected by the Lords for purely 
sectarian reasons. The Lords have never been a 
barrier against foolish legislation on religious sub- 
jects. They did not oppose the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill; and the Public Worship Regulation Bill 
originated in the Lords. But they have opposed 
every reform calculated to relieve the inequalities 
under which Nonconformists suffer. It may be 
urged that they passed the Irish Church Bill. They 
passed it, however, under exceptional circumstances, 
and there is no reason to suppose that they would 
pass a Disestablishment Bill for any other part of the 
United Kingdom where the case for Disestablish- 
ment could not be so strong. The compensation 
paid to the Irish clergymen—giving to curates as 
well as rectors and vicars and bishops a commutable 
annuity equal to their full salary, and without 
any obligation of service—was nothing short of 
corrupt, but it was the price which had to be 
paid to get a measure of religious equality through 
the Lords. Just at present the division among 
Dissenters on other issues makes the difficulty 
of carrying further measures of religious equality 
through even the House of Commons very 
great; but it cannot be doubted that the House 
of Lords would throw out any Bill to disestablish 
the Church in Wales, or toremove Voluntary schools 
from the position accorded to them by last year’s 
legislation. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
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Lords have thrown out the Deceased Wife's Sister 
Bill time after time, or that they long and vigorously 
opposed the emancipation of the Jews and the 
liberty to aflirm in courts of justice or in Parliament. 
In fact, on all religious or politico-ecclesiastical ques- 
tions the Lords are the mere instruments of the 
least tolerant of the Bench of Bishops. 

They have shown a similar antagonism to every 
extension of popular power over the House of 
Commons. The Reform Bill of 1831 was rejected by 
199 to 158, and this represented about the normal 
anti-Liberal majority in those days. For twenty 
years they succeeded in preventing the Reformed 
House of Commons from passing any effective 
legislation to prevent corrupt practices at elec- 
tions. Was this a useful delay? They re- 
jected the Ballot Bill in 1871, and tried to maul 
it in 1872. Curiously enough, the only per- 
manent result of the struggle was the provision 
for illiterate voters, which is therefore due to the 
House of Lords. Their rejection of the Reform Bill 
of 1884 was cloaked by a demand for redistribution, 
and their retreat was covered by the happy oppor- 
tunism of Lord Randolph Churchill; but Conserva- 
tives must be bitterly conscious that the resistance 
to the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer 
‘was not good Conservatism. It was the mere stupid 
obstinacy of an unrepresentative and unenlightened 
oligarchy. 

The belief in the “nose-count” is said, however, 
to be declining—at least in Fleet Street—and one is 
challenged to show that the Lords have offered 
opposition to that social legislation which is often 
thought to be so much more important than any 
alteration of the political machinery. Their record 
is as bad in that respect as in any other. It is 
now, perhaps, forgotten that the Municipal Reform 
Bill, as it left the House of Commons more than 
sixty years ago, would have given the people, 
through their municipal representatives, control of 
the issue of licences. There can be no doubt that, 
if this beneficent provision had become law, the 
drink curse would never have assumed its present 
proportions in the towns. But it was rejected 
by the House of Lords. This is not a case of 
“ putting a drag on the coach,” or any other delusive 
metaphor which may be used to palliate delay. It 
means that tens of thousands of men have been led 
into temptation and degraded because the Lords 
were able to prevent the extension of popular 
government. Again, it may be forgotten that 
Mr. Forster's Education Bill of 1870 contained a 
provision enabling School Boards in certain cases 
to provide free schools. If this had been passed 
we might have been to-day infinitely better 
equipped as a nation for the struggle against 
our commercial competitors; but it was rejected 
by the Lords. In 1842, as Lord Shaftesbury, 
then Lord Ashley, complained, they rendered 
the Mines Regulation Bill inoperative, and if all 
subsequent factory legislation was not cut down in 
the same way it was only because fewer peers were 
eotton spinners than mine owners—cotton spinning 
being an occupation requiring some enterprise and 
labour. The Employers’ Liability Bill of 1882 was 
mauled by the Lords, the Bill of 1894 lost owing to 
their amendments, and the Bill of last year would 
have shared the same fate if agricultural labourers 
had been included. The Lords have had less direct 
influence over the National Defence, inasmuch as 
they have no direct power in executive matters, but 
it is worth recalling that they opposed competition 
for the Indian Staff Corps in 1858 and the abolition 
of purchase in the homearmy. Indirectly they have 
done a great deal to prevent young men who are 
not of “old family” getting an equal opportunity 
in the service of the State. Everyone knows that 
social favouritism is rampant in the army and the 
diplomatic service, and this is perhaps the principal 
reason why those departments of national effort are 
so uniquely distinguished for blundering incapacity. 
Land legislation has its important social side. One 





of the principal reasons why English agriculture 
has declined is that there is not the same free 
trade in land as in other instruments of production. 
In our competition with countries where the occupier 
is the owner, we are hampered by the burden of an 
obsolete law of land transfer and a system of entail 
and primogeniture (subject to mortgages) which 
lead inevitably to the over-renting of the tenant. 
For the continued existence of this system the Lords 
are almost solely responsible. They have rejected 
even the modest measures prepared by Conservative 
Governments. It is hardly necessary to dwell on 
the social evils which this system has caused. Who 
will say that reform is possible so long as a House of 
landlords enjoy an absolute veto? 

We have space only for a very brief and incom- 
plete review, but we have said enough to show that 
even in purely English matters the Lords have been 
active in wrongdoing; that they have prevented 
reforms which were urgently needed, and that there 
is hardly a weak spot in our national life which 
cannot in some measure be traced to them. But it 
is now often urged that since the Unionist party, 
who control the House of Lords, have need of popu- 
lar support in England, the Lords will not hence- 
forth long oppose any popular English measures, 
Even if they are thrown out when the Liberals are 
in power, they will always be carried soon after- 
wards by Unionist Governments. Thus the veto of 
the Lords is not so much a check on the people as 
on the rasher and more radical of the two parties. 
This isa specious view. It commends itself especially 
to Mr. Chamberlain, who was the most extreme 
enemy of hereditary legislators so long as he thought 
them an effective obstacle in his way. They no 
longer seem to him an obstacle; he believes they 
will do what he asks them. He further believes 
that his influence over the Lords is a useful argu- 
ment with the electors, who may prefer to vote for 
the party which has the greater power to carry re- 
forms through both Houses. But we would point out, 
in the first place, to the “ Liberal’ Unionist, that 
there are limits to the complaisance of the peers, 
So long as the land, the church, the beer monopoly, 
and the railway monopoly are left alone, they do 
not so much care about other proposed reforms. It 
may be that some Unionists would like to legislate 
on these matters, and, if they tried, the experiment 
would be watched with interest. In the second 
place, we would point out to the Tory Unionist that 
a second Chamber which is thus palpably one-sided 
does Conservatism as much harm as Liberalism, 
though it may help Conservatives to draw salaries 
which would otherwise go to Liberals. An honest 
Conservative party, representing a period of rest after 
a period of change, has a reason for its existence and 
may furnish a useful element in our national life. But 
an Opportunist party, carrying measures in which it 
does not believe, is a source of political degradation. 
The Conservative party, so long as it has the virtual 
monopoly of legislative power, must of necessity 
become an Opportunist party. The people from 
time to time desire reform. If those reforms cannot 
be carried by the men who believe in them, the men 
who do not believe in them will be forced to carry 
them. This is what has actually happened during 
the last ten years, and Conservatives would do well 
to note the tendency. The Democratic party in 
the United States was at one time in many ways 
the more Conservative of the two parties. Now there 
is no Conservative party. Each of the two parties 
represents certain interests rather than fixed prin- 
ciples. During the past decade the Tory mastery 
of the House of Lords has undoubtedly helped to 
keep the Liberals out of office. It is more than 
a coincidence that during this same period the 
Conservative party has been merged in an Oppor- 
tunist blend. Thus, even if there were reason to 
believe that the House of Lords will never again 
long obstruct English legislation—which we venture 
to doubt—the result must be disastrous for Con- 
servatism. 
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THE SILENCE OF GENERAL MERCIER. 


——_~+oe—_——. 


T would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
struggle between M. Zola and the French War 
Office can be determined by a verdict for the pro- 
secution in the Paris Court of Assize. The whole 
procedure in this case illustrates the absurdity and 
the obstinacy of the chose jugée. The War Office, to 
escape any discussion of the Dreyfus conviction, pro- 
secuted M. Zola only upon his allegation that the 
Esterhazy court-martial was ordered to screen the 
illegality of the Dreyfus court-martial. But the 
Esterhazy case is also a chose jugée ; so the defendant, 
cited to prove that one chose jugée was deliberately 
employed to screen a breach of law in the other, was 
technically debarred fromdiscussingeither. Itis plain 
that the War Office is conscious of the weakness of its 
position with regard to Captain Dreyfus. That 
officer was undoubtedly condemned on a secret 
document, not submitted to him or to his counsel. 
This was triumphantly stated by the anti-Dreyfus 
party in reply to the damaging attacks upon the 
bordereau. Whoever wrote that document, its in- 
sufficiency as a proof of treason is practically ad- 
mitted. The accusers of Dreyfus fell back upon the 
secret paper without reflecting that to admit its 
existence, and the improper use which was made of 
it by General Mercier, was to admit an illegal con- 
demnation. When an illegality is committed, there 
can be no chose jugée ; hence the desperate eagerness 
of the War Office in the Zola case to suppress any 
evidence bearing on the conviction of Captain 
Dreyfus, and the indefatigable efforts of the defence 
to get at the truth by hook or by crook. 

This explains some puzzles in the conduct of 
the trial. The two choses jugées being virtually 
one foolish blunder, the President of the Court was 
wholly unable to keep the shadow of Captain 
Dreyfus off the scene. Neither the judge nor the 
Advocate-General could cope with M. Zola’s counsel, 
Maitre Labori, who, when he was not allowed to put 
questions, achieved his moral effect by reciting them. 
Moreover, the dyke erected against the Dreyfus case 
repeatedly broke down, and revelations flooded the 
court. The President would not permit Maitre 
Labori to ask M. Casimir-Périer what he thought 
of the submission of a secret document to a tribunal 
behind the back of the accused ; but General Mercier 
was asked the crucial question, and by his refusal to 
answer he stood self-condemned. M. Travieux, ex- 
Minister of Justice, with perfect impunity, made 
&@ vigorous attack on the Dreyfus sentence, and 
M. Scheurer-Kestner repeated from memory the 
significant correspondence between General Gonse and 
Colone! Picquart. The War Office would have the 
public believe that it never hesitated in the con- 
viction that Dreyfus was guilty. General de 
Boisdeffre told the Court that, in his mind, this was 
even a greater certainty now than in 1894. M. 
Méline led the Chamber to suppose that the War 
Office has a written report of a “ confession” made 
to Captain Lebrun-Renaud by Captain Dreyfus on 
the day of his public degradation. The correspond- 
ence between General Gonse and Colonel Picquart 
sheds an instructive light on these assertions. Two 
years after this “confession,” and in spite of the 
secret document, the War Office was advising Colonel 
Picquart to prosecute his inquiries into the character 
of Major Esterhazy. Colonel Picquart believed that 
officer to be the real author of the bordereau; and he 
warned his superiors that if they did not take the 
initiative in clearing up this mystery—that is to say, 
in vindicating Captain Dreyfus—they would be in- 
volved in a catastrophe. Plainly this meant that 
the War Office must retreat from an untenable posi- 
tion. Did General Gonse reply that the chose jugée 
was invulnerable, and peremptorily forbid further 
inquiry? No; he advised Colonel Picquart to pro- 
ceed with caution towards the illumination of the 
truth! In the court he was unable to deny those 
letters; but he called them “traps” laid by Maitre 





Labori, an explanation which amply satisfied the 
riff-raff who cry “ A bas les Juifs!” 

Thus, two facts of cardinal importance have been 
elicited by this trial; first, that the conviction of 
Captain Dreyfus was illegal; secondly, that his 
judges had grave misgivings two years after they 
had sent him to the Ile du Diable. The second 
fact needs no further demonstration; the first, we 
admit, rests, not upon sworn testimony, but upon a 
moral presumption which no reasonable man will 
dispute. General Mercier, who is evidently a very 
simple-minded officer, was in a terrible dilemma. He 
wished to tell the truth, but not the whole truth— 
to use M. Casimir-Périer’s pregnant qualification ; so 
he first refused to say whether he had employed the 
secret document, and then delivered himself into the 
hands of Maitre Labori by swearing that he had never 
confided this proceeding to anybody. No doubt it was 
a relief to him to say something positive, but he did 
not see that the positive affirmation made itimpossible 
to interpret his silence on the main point save in one 
way. This may not amount to judicial proof, but it 
establishes a moral certainty which the War Office 
will be no more able to resist in the long run than it 
could resist the intrusion of the Dreyfus question 
into the proceedings against M. Zola. There is a 
legal provision for the reopening of a chose jugée. If 
it be proved to the satisfaction of the Court of 
Cassation that there has been an illegality, nothing 
can prevent a revision of judgment. The friends of 
Captain Dreyfus have been told to go to the 
Court of Cassation by the very authorities who 
have strained every nerve to burke the evidence 
that would set that tribunal in motion. Will the 
silence of General Mercier continue to serve this 
purpose ? 

The most lamentable thing in the whole business 
is this pitting of the French Army against the plain 
interests of justice. The ipse dixit of a Minister of 
War is shielded by professional secrecy, and by the 
prestige of the Army in the eyes of a people natur- 
ally sensitive on the point of military honour. As 
Maitre Labori said, the officers have conducted them- 
selves in this case as if they were a separate caste 
set above the law. We know from Maitre Demange, 
the counsel of Captain Dreyfus, that the judges who 
acted on the secret document never thought of the 
legal question. One of them listened with astonish- 
ment to a lawyer who explained to him how the law 
had been broken. “How can that be,” said this 
simple commander, “ when the secret document came 
from the Minister of War himself?" It is well 
known that General Mercier never consulted any 
of his colleagues in the Ministry. He took it 
for granted that, as Minister of War, law or 
no law, he was entitled to act as he thought fit 
in a military case. Consider what had been the 
course of the Dreyfus trial up to that moment. The 
evidence was of stupefying tmbecility. It is not even 
true that the bordereau was declared by a majority 
of one expert to be in the handwriting of the 
prisoner. The court consulted five experts, two of 
whom declared against Dreyfus, and three refused 
to express any opinion. This was called conviction 
by a majority! Maitre Demange has described the 
attitude of the military witnesses. Colonel du Paty 
de Clam, the mainspring of the prosecution, told the 
court that he had found the prisoner’s feet trem- 
bling in bed when his legs were crossed—a decisive 
proof of guilt! Colonel Henry said he had a friend 
who could prove everything, and when asked to 
produce the friend replied, “ Le képi d'un soldat doit 
ignorer tout ce qu’il y a dans sa téte!” On the top 
of this inconceivable nonsense comes the Minister of 
War, like Miss Flite, with his document, which is 
secretly accepted by the court without inquiry 
because—he is Minister of War! The “reason of 
State,” whatever it was, is so peculiar that it cannot 
be disclosed to General Mercier’s own colleagues! 
Now, which is the more likely solution of this 
mystery — some appalling disclosure of foreign 
perfidy, or sheer bungling on the part of military 
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men untrained to reason, and oblivious even of the 
law which ought to have governed their procedure ? 
Outside of France there is no difference of opinion 
on this issue; and we refuse to believe that even the 
French will persist in letting their devotion to the 
Army blind them to the truth. M. Zola may suffer 
now from the contumely of ignorance and malice ; 
but he will not always lack his full reward for a 
magnificent protest against a national delirium. 








THE HOUSING OF THE LONDON POOR. 





{IR JOHN LUBBOCK has inadvertently rendered 
kK) a considerable service to the London County 
Council. In a letter of two columns’ length, which 
appeared in the Times last week, and which that 
journal characteristically endorsed, Sir John Lub- 
bock endeavoured to show that both on the question 
of public works and on the question of housing the 
poor the Progressive majority were pursuing a 
policy of mischievous interference and expense. 
With his lengthy criticism of the Works Com- 
mittee we are not here concerned, but we have 
no grounds for supposing that it is more accurate 
or reasonable than the earlier parts of the letter. 
His criticisms, however, on the housing policy of the 
Council are so sweeping that they would call for 
some answer did they not so largely answer 
themselves. In one sentence Sir John Lubbock 
warns us of the folly of the Council in embarking on 
a@ problem so “enormous.” In the next he complains 
that they have done so little and only “ tinkered 
with the question.” In one sentence he denounces 
the competition of the Council as ruinous to the 
private dwellings companies which exist. In the 
next he points out that the rents charged by the 
Council are far higher than the occupiers of these 
dwellings can afford. In one sentence he argues 
that the Council can only provide these dwellings 
“at a ruinous cost.” In the next he reminds us 
that the existing companies, whose rents are lower 
than the Council’s, pay a good rate of interest on 
the capital invested. Then, as unbiassed judges of 
the Council, Sir John Lubbock cites the repre- 
sentatives of two of these private companies, 
whose opinions, couched in general and, of course, 
unfriendly language, and unsupported by a single 
fact, he accepts as conclusive evidence against that 
body. And then, to crown his argument, he falls 
into an extraordinary error on a point of law, 
alleging that the Council have deliberately refused 
to use the powers which they possess of closing 
houses in insanitary areas until their owners put 
them in repair, whereas this is exactly what the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act does not allow. 
We doubt if a more blundering or inconclusive 
piece of criticism has ever yet been launched against 
the Council, and we do not wonder that the Times 
has since thrown Sir John Lubbock over, and 
admitted—mirabile dictu—that on this point the 
Council may claim some success. 

The real facts of the problem have been 
admirably summarised by Mr. Wallace Bruce. In 
many of the poorer districts of London, notably 
in Bethnal Green and in Soho, the overcrowding of 
the population is both a scandal and a disease. 
There are no less than 37,000 people living five in 
one room, 17,000 living six in one room, 6,000 living 
seven in one room, and 1,800 living eight in one room ; 
and these statistics take no account of those who 
are crowded together in narrow tenements of two 
rooms or more. When one remembers what these 
plain facts mean in lunacy and illness in the next 
generation, when one remembers that the lunatics in 
our asylums are increasing by 600 in each year, and 
when one reckons up the cost of the asylums, work- 
houses and infirmaries which the community has to 
provide for people who grow up under such con- 








ditions, one begins to realise that it is no fad of a 
Socialist dreamer to suggest that it would pay us 
better to attack this evil at the roots. Moreover, 
the power to grapple with this mischief is conferred 
by statute on the County Council alone. The 
Housing Act of 1890, which is a piece of Conserva- 
tive, not of Radical, legislation, was passed expressly 
because private enterprise was unable to deal with 
these large areas of slums, and it empowers the 
County Council, not to close insanitary houses until 
repaired by their owners, as Sir John Lubbock sug- 
gests, but to pull down the houses, to clear the ground, 
and to reconstruct the area with broader streets and 
healthy dwellings built for the working-class alone. 
That is to say, that Parliament has expressly laid 
upon the Council the duty of doing, what no private 
company will do, of clearing away these dangerous 
areas and of building up working-class dwellings in 
their place. It is obvious that such a duty can only 
be performed at considerable expense. And it is 
equally obvious that the private companies who are 
so ready to attack the Council are neither able nor 
willing to do this work themselves. 

Now let us see exactly what the County Council 
have done. The materials for a judgment are 
supplied by the recent report of the Council's 
Medical Officer of Health, which contains a sum- 
mary of the work of the Housing Committee for 
1896. Of the four schemes undertaken independ- 
ently by the Council the most important was the 
scheme for clearing and rebuilding an insanitary 
area in Boundary Street, Bethnal Green, where 
wholesome accommodation is now being pro- 
vided for some 5,000 working people. To carry 
this scheme through, sixty different sets of 
freeholders had to be dealt with—a task which 
no private company without the Council's powers 
could have attempted. Besides this, the Council 
endeavoured to find bidders for the erection of 
block dwellings in Greenwich, but the private enter- 
prise of which their critics are so deeply enamoured 
failed to respond to the Council’s appeal. Two other 
schemes for improvements in Clare Market and in 
St. Pancras were delayed by the necessity of securing 
the sanction of the Home Office and of Parliament 
for their details. Of works undertaken by the Council 
with contributions from district authorities, plans 
for new dwellings for nearly 800 people were ap- 
proved by the Council in Holborn and in Southwark, 
and a site in Poplar was actually sold by the Council 
to one of the private Dwellings companies for whom 
Sir John Lubbock so pathetically pleads. Of schemes 
undertaken by district authorities with contributions 
from the Council, two plans for improvements in 
Islington and in St. Pancras received the Council's 
encouragement, and some £40,000 was voted by that 
body to help local efforts in the same direction. In 
none of these cases can it be seriously contended 
that the Council have done anything either ruinous 
or Socialistic, or in any way damaging to the interests 
of private undertakings. The truth is, that the 
County Council have been proceeding with the greatest 
caution, and that instead of attempting ambitious 
improvements they have been satisfied to work 
quietly for the enforcement of the law. No part of 
their work has been more difficult or useful than 
their efforts to insist on sanitary regulations in the 
tenements and common lodging-houses of which 
these overcrowded areas are full. In Westminster 
during 1896, 1,811 inspections of houses let in 
lodgings were made, 1,085 registration notices were 
served, and twelve houses were registered. In 
Bethnal Green, on the other hand, the vestry 
successfully resisted every attempt made by the 
Council to secure the proper registration of over- 
crowded houses; and these vestries are the very 
authorities whose powers the present Government 
seems determined to increase at the Council's 
expense. Yet, in spite of opposition, the Council 
have persisted, and their report bears ample 
testimony to the admirable work which they have 
done. To the common lodging-houses of London the 
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Council's inspectors paid 28,000 visits during the 
year, and so successful did their vigilance prove, that 
among the 29,000 occupants of these houses only 
seventy-one cases of infectious disease were notified in 
1896. Moreover, the common lodging-house built 
and managed by the Council made a clear profit of 
£119, after payment of all charges for manage- 
ment, for interest, for sinking fund and for 
repairs. Unobtrusive facts of this kind are more 
significant than columns of reckless censure or 
unfounded abuse. That much still remains to be 
done before this great problem can be solved, 
no one will dispute. That many large schemes are 
very attractive—such as the scheme for opening up a 
new thoroughfare across Soho, and the scheme for 
transplanting the Westminster Workhouse to the 
country, and for using the proceeds of that valuable 
site to improve the miserable district round it—no 
one will deny. We hope that the London electors 
next month will boldly give the Council a mandate 
to enter on such great designs. But in the mean- 
time we have ample reason to be satisfied with the 
less ambitious work which, in the face of the most 
ungenerous and unworthy criticism, they have so 
admirably performed. 








THE TRIUMPH OF THE WIND. 


— +> 


7 o. the wind blows on the Sussex shore it 

takes possession of all the precincts of land 
and sea and sky. From whichever quarter it comes, 
it is an invasion and pervasion—a sack of the town, a 
raid on the Downs, a sweeping of the Channel, and 
a rout of the clouds, It sings its own triumph; and 
laughs like a conqueror. Above the town on the 
shoulder of Thundersbarrow Hill the pageant of its 
victory can be heard, felt, and seen; and thither the 
Itinerant climbed, talking by the way with the 
Imaginary Disputant. 

“Sir,” said the Disputant, “I am amazed at you. 
I see into your mind; it is displenished. Not a 
thought, not a memory, not even a regret in a dusty 
corner! Do you think it becoming at your time of 
life to permit yourself such an indulgence?” 

“Surely. The world begins anew every morning 
for those who choose. What are the thoughts, 
memories, and regrets of the entire population of 
the globe in the presence of a new day? Every 
dawn, every second begins the future. Listen! 
Through the song of the wind I can hear the 
moments dropping into the abyss; and no power 
can fish them up again. Why should we lug about 
with us the memory of the past? Happy recollec- 
tions? Yes; but these are only recalled when the 
present is tiresome or bitter. Let us be happy; and 
happiness will come, I say.” 

“Monstrous! I thought you, of all men, knew 
that happiness is impossible!” 

“Nothing of the sort! With a brilliant wind 
like this it is impossible not to be happy. There’s 
oxygen in it—ozone—life. And it’s flung at you; it 
envelops you; it bathes you; pounds and pinches 
you ; makes you over again.” 

Just at that moment they came on a Poet lying 
in the lee of a hawthorn bush, and humming to him- 
self a passage from the second act of Tristan und 
Isolde. 

“ Poet,” said the Itinerant,“ the Disputant here 
is angry with me because I have made a clean mind 
of it this morning, and come out to let the wind 
have its will, Am I not right to do so? For 
example : do you indulge in vain regrets ?” 

*“ Never,” said the Poet. 

“But,” said the Disputant, “I don’t understand 
this. May I ask you some very personal questions ?” 

“ Fire away,” said the Poet. 

“Did you,” said the Disputant, “did you ever 
have a grievous disappointment?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered the Poet cheerfully. 





“Did you ever,” said the Disputant, resenting 
the alacrity of the Poet's replies with a frown and 
an increased acerbity of tone; “did you ever do 
anything that could be distinctly called wrong?” 

“ Sometimes,” answered the Poet with a graver 
cheerfulness. 

“Did you,” asked the Disputant, biting in the 
words, “did you ever make a fool of yourself?” 

“ Often,” answered the Poet, with what was for 
him a somewhat hard glance. 

“Then you can tell the marines that you have no 
regrets.” 

“]T have no intention of doing so,” answered the 
Poet ; “ but if a marine were to ask me just now, I 
should certainly say as I say to you—No, I have no 
regrets. That I have had regrets is as certain as 
that I shall have them, life being what it is; but I 
do not keep them long. I have another use for my 
experience than to regret it.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“To digest it, of course. If I hadn't been able to 
assimilate my experience I should have been dead in 
my teens.” 

“Bless my soul!” snapped the Disputant, “do 
you mean to tell me that you are not ashamed of 
your mistakes ?”’ 

“ Always at the time in despair over them,” an- 
swered the Poet. “ But I do not call them mistakes; 
it is only fools who make mistakes: wise men at 
once translate everything into experience. A sound 
mental mastication, and a eupeptic conscience are 
the first of poetical gifts. Further, the poet, sum- 
ming up in himself the species, can digest, if he is 
worth his salt, the whole misery of the world: he 
can distil perfume from rottenness, weave you 
beauty out of filthy rags, and wring a song from the 
heart of despair.” P 

The Disputant vanished in a huff; and as the 
Itinerant went on his way well pleased, the Poet 
resumed his tune from T'ristan— 


‘‘Those who death’s dark night boldly survey, 
Those who have studied her secret way 
The daylight’s falsehoods, rank and fame, 
Honour and all at which men aim, 

To them are no more matter 
Than dust which sunbeams scatter.” 


The wind was west by north-west, exceedingly 
fresh and virile, young, bold, and splendid. Every- 
thing bowed to it, made way before it; it was 
Spring walking over the waters, riding gloriously 
over the land. Trumpets and drums went before 
it, the music of its march. The stark hedges ruffled 
it bravely, as the wind went by; the grass-green, 
budding crops, soft like down, rippled at its feet. 
Over the shires from the Atlantic it trampled with 
the rush of a charging host across Erringham Valley, 
took Thundersbarrow Hill at a leap, and reached 
the North Sea through Sussex and Kent. 

As for the ruffling hedges, their pink spines and 
coral buds glowed all day, and their stiff branches 
creaked. Out of the ploughed land yellow breasts 
and brown wings started in gusts, wheeled, twittered, 
and dropped as if blown down; nor was the first 
lark more fortunate ; once and again he rose, a for- 
lorn hope against the swing and thunder of the 
wind; every time he was outsung, outclassed, and 
tossed back to earth; and at every new defeat he 
sprang up, well aware that he had been beaten, but 
with a stout nonchalance essaying it once more; 
it was practice and training for him. “I know,” he 
seemed to say, “that the time shall come quickly 
when the whole earth and sky will be full of my 
singing.” 

On the slope of Thundersbarrow Hill, among the 
green down of the budding crops, newly ploughed 
land lay in stripes—an alloy of clay and chalk inlaid 
with malachite ; for the sun and the wind have a rich 
palette and a magic spell wherewith to colour, clothe, 
and transform the naked and the uncouth. Like 
sheets of copper from which the silver gilding had 





begun to fade, like webs of cloth-of-Bagdad woven 
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of silver and gold, the clay-chalk fallows spread 
fresh from the plough. <A dark red drift of poppies 
on a ground of emerald clover overran them last 
summer ; in the coming season they shall rustle in 
Ceres’s rich brocade. 

Where the plough had never been the furze was 
waiting, dark and gloomy—a prickly, sceptical plant. 
Once, twice, many times it burst into gold; but how 
can it tell that its good fortune will follow it every 
spring? At any rate, it can possess its soul in 
patience, and look out and down upon the world, 
sinister and aloof. 

The broad, wide sea, like molten silver founded 
in a shelving mould, whose confines were the shore 
and the horizon, weltered and curdled in crisp, 
smooth, resplendent curves as the mail-clad wind 
tramped over it—the tread echoing to the sky, and 
yet barely felt upon the glittering plain, aérial 
strength and lightness triumphing at a touch. The 
Norman tower stood black against the silver; like 
ebony, clouds crossed the sun and lined the dazzling 
shield of waters. In all the precincts of the land, 
the sea, the sky, the wind of spring came conquering 
and to conquer. JOHN DAVIDSON, 








THE PERILS OF UNSELFISHNESS. 





\ OST very heroic persons are fools, and Philip 
pt Sanderson was certainly a hero. His story is 
one of those mixed tragedies in the presence of 
which we hardly know whether to laugh or to cry. 
But our strongest feeling is indignation over a 
wasted life. And why wasted? Because of an 
inborn Quixotism, not so rare as the fashionable 
newspapers would have us believe, although con- 
demned by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and assuredly the 
worst possible kind of equipment in the struggle for 
existence. Sanderson was once summed up by an 
acquaintance, who liked and despised him, as “a 
Scotsman with an Irish heart.” And his heart was 
his enemy; it proved the ruin of an uncommon 
talent which might have claimed for itself recogni- 
tion, power, and fame; but which was as truly 
sacrificed to an overweening sensibility—let us 
boldly say, to the weakness of altruism—as the 
happiness of his brother Alban was drowned in 
Highland whisky. Philip is now a middle-aged man 
of letters, earning a couple of guineas a week, who 
will never do anything remarkable; yet in his day 
what runner in that Olympic race seemed more likely 
to reach the stadium first? And he would have 
beaten his competitors, had he not suddenly pulled 
up and gone aside out of the course, drawn by a cry 
of suffering which not all the clamours and the 
applauses could drown. 

A fool, beyond question! But a genius, too, 
in the measure of that deep feeling, alive and 
tremulous, that moved under every magnetic touch, 
and was gay, or passionate, or dismal, or one sob of 
pity, according as the wind of humanity stirred and 
caressed it. When Philip started in life he was 
quite alone, full of ambitions and fears, dimly con- 
scious that there lay hidden somewhere within a fire 
that must break out in splendid flame, but, on the 
whole, as ignorant of his own resources as a lost 
child who is heir to a kingdom. He came of a 
clever, dissolute, unthrifty stock—the men given to 
amusement, the women to pleasure. Such families 
are found north of the Tweed, more than would 
always be imagined from the demurely religious, 
or slily edifying, stories which the natives publish 
for Southron pock-puddings. But his kindred 
let Philip alone during his Wanderjahre in 
London. until he had made some little reputation 
by his pen, and, as they judged, more money than a 
single young fellow in lodgings could want for him- 
self. Then his whisky-loving brother Alban wrote 
him affectionate letters, in the postscript of which 
nephews and nieces sent kisses, and the youngest 








child asked whether she might have a birthday 
present from Uncle Philip. He felt solitary and 
sentimental on reading all this; it melted him with 
strange yearnings, and he was a laddie again, run- 
ning about barefoot on the heather, listening to 
Alban’s songs and stories in a sweet dream. Yet he 
saw through the trick while he was letting it catch 
him with its sharp teeth; and not of Philip Sander- 
son did the Wise Man say, “In vain is the net spread 
in the sight of any bird.” He could reckon up all 
its meshes ; in the beautiful sunshine, which was his 
pure and transparent mind, every finest thread 
became visible ; and still he walked forward, felt the 
yarn about his steps, was entangled, and henceforth 
a prisoner for life. He could not resist the thought 
which haunted him, sleeping or waking, of his 
brother’s poverty, the children in their faded 
clothes, the worn, slatternly wife, the bare cupboard, 
and the ashes on the hearth. It was all due to one 
man’s drinking and to one woman’s temper: he 
knew that well enough to have analysed and worked 
it up into a novel; but his cool head was no match 
for his bleeding heart. A journey to the old Scottish 
hamlet followed. And the rest of his tormented, 
secret, silent existence was a slow bleeding to death. 

We may easily conceive how this came to pass. 
While he had only himself to maintain, living as 
much upon his art and his visions as by means of 
them, Sanderson feared nothing except that he 
might not take pains to the utmost in devising and 
in carrying out his literary enterprises. Upon them 
he was intent day and night. He was an explorer 
in a new world which none but himself had ever set 
eyes on, a place full of sudden enchantments, god- 
like prospects, disclosures of the never yet imagined, 
and all his own. In this divine solitude how could 
he fail to write something most profoundly akin to 
the secret life, the power of truth and beauty, by 
whose virtue all the wonders that we perceive when 
our sight has been purged are upheld in their very 
being? But now, since he must earn not his own 
bread but the bread of these helpless, perverse, 
ungrateful creatures who were his flesh and 
blood, the days of leisurely contemplation were 
numbered. Good-bye, all his long dreams and 
creative musings; the holiday march through land- 
scapes that sank into his soul; the poet’s idleness, 
without which how shall any lasting work be 
accomplished, or inspiration steal upon a man like 
sleep from the gods? This tender-hearted fool sold 
himself to the hour, and by the hour he was paid— 
scantily, but as much as would have kept the wolf 
from that Scottish door had no gaunt and greedy 
animal been within, which ate and drank, and 
whined for to-morrow’'s meal, and had no sense save 
appetite. All were blind, the brother who talked as 
though Philip had thousands at his banker's 
—and Philip thought himself lucky when he 
could say that he had sixty pounds there— 
the sluttish wife, divided between visits to 
the pawnshop and excursions, or cheap trips, 
to the seaside with companions like-minded; the 
children, whose love was pretty, and selfish, and 
often wounded him, so unaware as it was of the 
trouble that grew in his lonely heart. For he felt 
how the time was slipping away; others had shot 
ahead, while he loitered with this stricken, profitless 
group; his fine intellect, still keen, was no longer 
decked in orient colours; a mist overcame it, and 
even his tongue, stammering unexpectedly, warned 
him of some mischief that lay far down, beyond the 
physician’s aid. He was startled when he found 
himself putting one word instead of another, saying, 
for instance, “ how cold it is!" whereas he meant to 
say “how warm!” and so on, through the category 
of opposed terms. The man of genius was falling a 
victim to brain-disease, 

Then Alban, the drunkard, died. Philip had to 
provide money for his funeral. He was well read in 
Balzac; and he smiled grimly as the reminiscence 
crossed his mind of Lucien de Rubempré writing 
comic songs to pay for a coffin and _ second- 
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rate obsequies on a celebrated occasion. He hap- 
pened to be doing much the same; he could not 
settle with the undertaker immediately, but when 
his journal sent him a cheque for a brilliant, rollick- 
ing, and heartless modern tale which he had sold to 
them, he despatched it straightway to Mr. Resurgam. 
Now he had the whole family on his hands. He was 
their guardian, their father, their only friend, and 
their slave. It is superfluous to hint what every 
intelligent spectator of this “ pickle-herring tragedy ” 
must know, that Philip was in love, and witha charm- 
ing girl, who did not dislike him. These things 
happen, not merely in novels, but in London lodging- 
houses, where all sorts of romances, idylls, and love- 
scenes smutch their pretty wings against the soot, 
or fall broken into the area from first-floor windows. 
The girl married elsewhere by-and-by, when she had 
waited for the word that never came. She did not 
fall in love with her husband; perhaps she drank 
secretly ; one has enough to do in following Philip's 
career, and there is no need to ascertain exactly 
what befell Miss Rosalind. She, also, was offered up 
on the altar of unselfishness. Had Philip taken her 
for his wife he must have let Alban’s children run 
wild, or seen them into the workhouse. That was 
not to be permitted, and he gave up his Rosalind 
with a rending of the heart which told him that life 
was over in all it once held of attractive or enthrall- 
ing. Yet he never did hesitate; no, not so much 
as an instant. He made pretence to argue the 
question with himself, knowing perfectly that his 
mind was made up; angry and reproachful as he 
considered how Rosalind and Philip, in the eyes of 
every discerning person, were worth a hecatomb of 
commonplace, unpromising children, who would never 
be missed, and who could not serve the ideals which 
he worshipped, except indirectly by sacrificing him 
and his possible bride, as rare samples of altruism. 
What was the difference, he asked himself bitterly, 
between this compassion, which mastered him 
against his better judgment, and any the most 
monstrous vice? It had all the tokens, effects, and 
consequences of vice. It was like the Old Man of 
the Sea upon his shoulders, driving him hither and 
thither, destroying his freedom, leaving him no 
peace, degrading his highest gifts, and compelling 
him to fling away the principles with which, as a 
genuine artist, he had set out in his now unhappy 
course. Who got any good of it? Where was the 
advantage? Asa great writer, which he was mani- 
festly intended to be, Philip knew that he should 
have brought happiness and light to millions. And 
he was a miserable worker by the piece, who spent 
his few shillings on the support of a family 
that would never learn self-respect, or grow to 
independence, in a back street of Aberdeen. 

It was pitiful, and no less exasperating. Why 
did not the same Divinity that fashioned his brain, 
large and delicate and powerful, harden his 
treacherous heart a little? Then he would have 
gone forward triumphantly, not heeding these 
voices; leisure would have meant success, and 
success fortune ; and if his brother’s wretched bairns 
were still on this side of Cocytus, he could have 
helped them to the comforts of a better home, 
though it was likely they would turn out just as 
uninteresting as the sons of millionaires or the 
daughters of duchesses. Now Philip had lost both 
his possible achievements and his hope of a larger 
balance. And his gain was the conviction that he 
should not even be a warning to others. He has 
often said, “For men of my temperament, there 
is no way of annealing the sense of pity. You 
may scorch us with fire; you may plunge us into the 
ice-brook ; we come out as we went in, compassionate 
fools.” He does not pity himself; the years have 
carried him far beyond that, into a path which is 
like the steep mountain side upon which one goes 
up, steadily, with eyes fixed on the ground, looking 
neither at the plain where walking is easier to tired 
feet, nor at the blazing sun overhead. Philip will 
never do any memorable deed in literature. He will 





die alone. His friends will think him rather a 
coward who shrank from the battle than a hero 
whose life was one long martyrdom. Yet, perhaps, 
in his mad devotion to the feeling of pity, there was 
a protest, which some day may make a new world, 
against the deadly hardness of genius living for 
itself—meanwhile Hic jacet. B. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





GREECE AND RUSSIA.—IL 


Srr,—It is Canon MacColl who volunteers an explanation of 
the inaction of the Greek fleet. ‘“ The Identical Note drawn up by 
Count Goluchowski and Count Nuravieff, and unfortunately 
accepted by the rest of the Concert, paralysed the Greek fleet. 
That Note declared that the aggressor ‘ would not be allowed to 
derive the slightest benefit from his action.” The Greeks could 
have taken all the islands, except blockaded Crete, for they were 
dennded of Turkish troops. But King George believed that the 
Powers would enforce the Identical Note, and would compel him 
to restore the islands to the Sultan, who would take vengeance on 
the Christian inhabitants after the example of Armenia.” Where 
the parallel of Armenia comes in is not clear; but it is manifest 
that this explanation rests upon nothing better than the Reverend 
Canon’s own conjecture; and as such it will be taken for what it 
is worth. But I doubt whether it will carry conviction with any 
thinking man. The Note applied to Turkey also, for she 
declared war; but it does not seem to prevent the Sultan from 
holding Thessaly against an indemnity. It would have prevented, 
even less, a victorious Greek fleet from holding “#]l the islands ” 
as a counter stake. Even in its present demoralised condition, 
European public opinion would never have sanctioned the use of 
force for the restitution to Turkish rule of islands once freed. 
Everybody knows the value of such Notes in the face of 
accomplished facts. Moreover, the Note did not prevent King 
George from allowing a mock invasion of Epirus, nor does he 
seem to have been much concerned with the fate of its wretched 
inhabitants, when his aides-de-camp, at the head’ of the invading 
army, ordered its precipitate retreat. 

But if the King had actually received the intimation or 
warning from the Powersimplied in Canon MacColl's explana- 
tion, it was his plain duty, either to have announced it to his 
people, and to have told them that the Powers had bound Greece 
hand and foot to be delivered a helpless prey to the Turks; or, 
having gone as far as he did in his own initiative, and for his 
own personal ends, he ought not to have “funked” at the last 
moment, but to have carried out his famous declaration to Mr. 
Norman, “ to have placed himself at the head of his people and 
the Greek race and with their aid to settle the question, or with 
them submit to the consequences.” No sort of diplomatie Note 
would have availed against such conduct, worthy of a prince 
and of a manof honour. The Greek fleet was strong enough to 
blockade the Dardanelles; it might even have forced the 
passage and have anchored in front of Yildiz Kiosk, long before 
the Turkish troops could have crossed the Othrys 

Let me again quote Mr. Norman. “In spite of the total 
collapse of Greece, there is no doubt that this scheme did not 
fall far short of realisation. The attack on Prevesa failed, but 
Jannina was at the mercy of the Greek army, the Turkish troops 
having fled pell-mell into it before them, when the mysterious 
Greek retreat on Arta astounded everybody. ‘The Turks were 
held pluckily for a time at the Melouna Pass, and could 
certainly have been made to purchase Larissa with great loss of 
time and at a fearful cost of blood, but for the mysterious 
evacuation of that city before one of the guns in position 
had been fired. Finally, the railway line from Constantinople 
to Salonica, along which troops and supplies were moving day and 
night, runs at many places within afew hundred yards of the sea, 
and is totally unprotected. There was not a single ‘l'urkish man-of- 
war at sea, and one Greek cruiser could have destroyed this vital 
line of communication. But the mysterious inactivity of the 
Greek fleet left this hope also unrealised. Thus from every 
point of view the failure of the Greek plans contained a large 
element of the mysterious.” So everyone will think. Most 
mysterious, indeed. And let it be remembered that this is the 
avowal of a gentleman who cannot be accused of ill-will towards 
the Royalties with whom he was brought into contact 
during his mission to Greece as Special Commissioner 
of the Daily Chronicle. Indeed, the functions which Mr. 
Norman then assumed secured for him the special favour of 
Hellenic Royalty, though they brought him into a regrettable 
conflict of opinion with a Minister of his own country. He 
“enjoyed the honour of His Majesty's intimate eonfidence.” 
The King approved “ all he wrote, and telegraphed about him 
and the political situation during that time,” and “ anthorised 
him to repeat his remarks to the peoples of Europe.” He “ was 
made personally acquainted with all the details by one of the 
two august parties to” a most confidential negotiation. He 
was, in fact, the bosom friend of King George and his three 
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Royal sons; the mentor and moderator of two Greek Premiers ; 
the redacteur en chef of Greek diplomatic documents; and the 
chief negotiator of a enneiialeutn alliance which never 
came toa head. I have dwelt upon these interesting details, so 
modestly narrated by Mr. Norman and so honourable to himself, 
because they accentuate the depth and darkness of the various 
mysteries which he enumerates, but which even so privileged a 
person as he shrinks from attempting to elucidate. 

Will Canon McColl now try his hand? Is he aware that 
the Greek Chargé d’Affaires at Vienna (the only Greek represen- 
tative who seems to have kept his head and to have been able to 
report something of use to his Government) wrote to say that 
Count Golue howski expressed his amazement at the pree ipitate 
evacuation of Larissa—an amazement which was shared by the 
German Staff and which the Turks themselves could not get 
over? Is he aware that in spite of the stupor and universal 
indignation aroused in Greece by those mysterious proceedings 
a score or se of subaltern officers have been going through the 
farce of a court martial for comparatively minor offences, but 
that the acts of the commanders at sea and land have been 

owerfully screened against all investigation, and that the Crown 
Prinee has declared that he will view as a personal insult any 
attempt to question the conduct of his staff—his own Marshal de 
la Cour and Aide-de-Camp, the two men above all others who 
so richly earned the contempt of foreiga officers and correspond- 
ents in the war? Is the Reverend Canon aware that it has 
been established beyond question that Prince George was fully 
cognizant that the torpedo caps were empty before the declara- 
tion of war, and that he expressly ordered that astounding 
omission to be hushed up while the war lasted, and when it 
could easily have been made good ? And what does the Canon 
infer from this st: upendous fact? Has he read in To-day of 
May 15th an article entitled “A Royal Betrayal,” signed by 
Mr. Allan Upward, the correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian in Epirus, where he fought as a volunteer? Has he 
given any attention to all that is conveyed, in sufficiently explicit 
terms, as to the conduct of the King and his sons during, before, 
and after the war, by Mr. Bennett Burleigh in the Fortni; gMtly, 
by Mr. Dillon (correspondent of the Daly Telegraph) in the 
Contemporary, and by Mr. Richard H. Davis (Times cor- 
respondent) in Harper's Magazine for November last? And 
may I be permitted to draw his attention to Mr. G. Filaretos’s 
“Foreign Rule and Monarchy in Greece,” a remarkable book 
reviewed at length in the Manchester Guardian of the 6th 
instant ? 

The Reverend Canon will there be informed that the Greeks 
are far from being ignorant of the dark, dismal, and discredit- 
able transactions which have been carried on at the expense of 
their unfortunate country by foreign intrigue and cupidity ; 
that the best and most honourable of them, though systematic- 
ally discouraged and disregarded by a Court composed of the 
least reputable elements in the land, nevertheless remained true 
and loyal to the King while he offered some semblance at least 
of attachment to and consideration for the interests of the 
country ; but that no self-respecting man can now identify him- 
self with a system which has forfeited the confidence and has 
shown itself unworthy of the attachment of the unfortunate 
Greek people. The highest praise is due to the people of 
Greece that they remain orderly, patient, and submissive 
under circumstances of the greatest hardship and provocation. 

Every newspaper reader is familiar with Canon MceColl’s 
wonderful versatility, and his letter of the 8th is another instance 
of his talent. But it can hardly be said to dispose of the 
weighty remarks of your article which provoked that letter. 
Your inference that Russia is now making a show of procuring 
for the dynasty the reward which she promised as the price of 
the limitation and consequent failure of the war is beyond all 
doubt correct. The late conduct of King George and his sons, 
the recent tactics of Russia, admit of no other explanation; and 
the specific points I have already touched upon can bear no other 
construction. But I venture to predict that Russia, having 
reduced the Greek dynasty completely at her mercy, will further 
persevere in her iniquitous proceeding. Canon MeColl trusts 
“that Russia has proposed Prince George and will stick to her 
proposal.” Trust and hope are Christian virtues, but they are 
not of much avail with Holy Russia, And unless the Reverend 
Canon has better grounds for his trust than most men, it is to be 
feared that Prince George’s prom — reps will not mature much 
before the Greek Calends.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

January 31st. VIATOR, 


P.S.—Sinee writing the above I have noticed the follow- 

ing passage in a Vienna telegram of the Standard of 
January 31st: 
“The story of the Paris 7emps ascribing the candidature to the 
initiative of several royal ladies is discredited in Vienna, as it is known 
here that the Czar made a promise by which he considers himself bound 
several months ago rhe existence of this promise, however, was 
never mentioned before the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople was 
instructed to start negotiations respecting the candidature—that is, 
before the signature of the Turkish-Greek Peace Treaty.’ 


The Vienna correspondent of the Standard, who is justly 
considered one of the-best informed journalists on Eastern 
matters, has since referred to the “ promise” three times, and in 
terms even more categorical. 





ROSSETTI. 
Sir,—Surely your reviewer of Rossetti’s letters is astray 
in saying that Rossetti “never visited Italy.” In his “ Hand 


and Soul,” which appeared originally in The Germ, there is a 
cone luding episode, the narration of which begins as follows :— 
“In the Spring of 1847 I was at Florence.” The narrative is 
straightforward enough. But, after all, it may be mere 
imagination.— Yours faithfully, Sitvanus P. THompson. 
Chislett Road, West Hampstead. 








NOCTURNE. 





HE cold stars gleam on the Night's dark 
brow, 
Like diamonds a-shake ; 
The fields, that felt November's plough, 
Freeze; from the upland brake 
Only the lisp of dry twigs now 
Steals, as the beach-stems quake. 


A lark once hung in that windy sky; 
Yon was the world he knew 

High and low, while in ecstasy, 
Part of its pulsing blue. . . . 

Those trees gave forth a murm'ring sigh, 
Where zephyrs wandered through. 


Frost-bound realm of the mute little lark— 
His—his again with Spring ; 
New leaves for boughs that brave the dark, 
Till April’s blackbirds sing, . . . 
But nought for one whose Hope lies stark, 
Save year-long wintering. 
E. HiGGINBOTHAM. 








THE END OF THE STRIKE. 





SEE the white flag marching through the land, 
Loud ring the bells, the people sing of peace— 
Peace with the certainty of bread’s increase, 
Peace with great power of gladness in her hand. 
The factory doors with open welcome stand, 
The stithies flame, the hammers never cease, 
Unwilling bondsmen joy in their release 
To work the crown which happy toil has planned. 


There on the field of battle where the life 
Of so much love for common weai was lost, 
The opposing armies now commingling make 
One vast confederate league for Britain's sake, 
And little children join the exultant host, 
And women cry, “God grant us love for strife!” 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


BRITISH Sane 


R. HEADLAM “shares with many people a 
\ holy horror of ‘Selections’” ; but has been 
persuaded to overcome it so far as to give us a 
volume of Selections from the British Satirists. 
The arguments which have prevailed with him are 
these :—(1) the beauties of the British satirists 
(especially of the earlier ones) are buried in a mass 
of obscure and dreary writing; (2) they are mostly 
“out of print” or beyond the reach of the man in 
the street ; and (3) the coarse filth which disfigures 
so much of British satire turns the modern stomach. 
Therefore Mr. Headlam has proposed to himself to 
rescue some pearls from the dirty mess and set them 
before us. 


This, at any rate, is a compliment; since it im- 
plies that we are not (shall I say?) animals of the 
kind before which they were inadvertently tossed in 
the first place. But it also—hbe will allow—implies 


* « Selections from the British Satirists."” With an Introductory 


Essay. By Cecil Headlam. London: F. E, Robinson, 
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that they were out of place in the original mess, and 
as food for the appetite to which they were flung. 
And this (when you think it out) implies in its turn 
as damnatory a criticism of the British satirists as 
any man could desire. And this implication (which 
I discover on his first page) puts me in good humour 
with Mr. Headlam's book; for if Mr. Headlam has a 
holy horror of selections, I have a rooted dislike of 
satire, British and foreign, but British especially. 


Satire (says Mr. Headlam) is too elastic a term to 
be defined accurately. Satire may be frankly per- 
sonal, with no other object than private revenge, 
or professedly general, with the avowed object of 
improving public morals. For all satire is not moral, 
any more than all moralising is satire. Though we 
are apt to look for an air of moral superiority and 
of moral intention in the satirists, we do not always 
find these qualities :— 

“ Wit, humour, sarcasm, irony, invective, ridicule, burlesque 
—all these find a place in satiric writing, but it is difficult to 
determine how far any one of them is necessary to this species of 
literature ; so that it is perhaps best to be content with saying 
that satirical writers are the censorious critics of life, literature 
and manners—critics in fact of everything and everybody except 
themselves—and that they use one or more of the above- 
mentioned weapons.” 


Very well; but comedy uses all but one of the 
above-mentioned weapons; and uses them, as far 
as I can see, with the same purpose. What that 
purpose is, let Mr. Headlam define :— 


“ Till we are all Houyhnhnms, till the millennium has arrived 
when vice and affectation have vanished off the face of the 
earth, there will always be scope for the satirist... . Law 
cannot deal with the offences of bad taste. Satire was intro- 
duced into the world to supply the defects of law.” 


But again comedy deals with these offences of bad 
taste; and deals with them, in my contention, a 
deal more effectively than satire. Comedy uses 
wit, humour, sarcasm, irony, ridicule, burlesque— 
all the weapons in Mr. Headlam’s list—save invective 
only. The comic writers do not indeed criticise 
“everything and everybody except themselves”: they 
leave that unintelligent promiscuity to the satirists. 
The comic writers attack folly, affectation, pre- 
tentiousness, bad taste; and all most ably. “ When- 
ever,” says Mr. George Meredith, “men wax out 
of proportion, overblown, affected, pretentious, 
bombastical, hypocritical, pedantic, fantastically 
delicate; whenever it sees them self-deceived or 
hoodwinked, given to run riot in idolatries, drifting 
into vanities, congregating in absurdities, planning 
short-sightedly, plotting dementedly; whenever 
they are at variance with their professions, 
and violate the unwritten but perceptible laws 
binding them in consideration one to another; 
whenever they offend sound reason, fair justice; 
are false in humility or mined with conceit, 
individually or in the bulk ”"—then the comic 
spirit marks them for its target. What room 
then, in any civilised society, remains for the 
satirist? “Satire,” says Mr. Headlam, “is founded 
on intellect and wit rather than on imagination ; but 
when wit and intellect are combined with the creative 
faculty, there we find the most effective, because the 
most pleasing, the most ironic, and the most subtle 
form of satire.” But again, all this can be said with 
even greater truth of comedy. And if satire be 
nothing more than comedy turned sour and ill- 
tempered and undiscriminating in its uses, why, then 
it follows that satire can best improve itself by 
getting quit of the precise qualities which make it 
satire. 

But I use these arguments only to clear Mr. 
Headlam’s definition. If satire were no more than 
comedy turned sour and undiscriminating, the 
satirist would have very little excuse for existing ; 
which, when you think of Juvenal or of Dryden, is 
absurd. The satirists attack vice; that seems to 
me the point on which to lay stress, the point of 
differentiation. And vice being the subject, indigna- 
tion—honest indignation—a seizing, a possessing 





indignation—must be the true note of satire. A 
poet can only write satire effectively when all the 
ways of comedy are closed to him, when indignation 
chokes all other outlets of utterance. This at 
once explains Juvenal’s tremendous success and the 
failure of so many worthy Britons who have 
tried to work Juvenal’s vein; a failure which Mr. 
Headlam has again and again to note in his 
learned Introductory Essay, and which his selections 
very fully illustrate. The least suspicion of cant, of 
indignation at second hand, of pumped-up wrath, 
destroys satire like a blight—as it destroys the 
satire, for instance, of that conscientious desk- 
thumper, Persius. Indeed a suspicion of factitious 
indignation spoils the later Satires of Juvenal himself. 
We catch all his heat while he denounces the in- 
famies of imperial Rome; but when the poet is 
driven (as he is in the Fifteenth Satire), for lack of 
further material, to work himself into a rage because 
the inhabitants of a certain Egyptian town were 
reported guilty of cannibalism, we find it high time 
that he stopped and walked off to the baths. 


Satire deals, then, with vice (“ The satirist,” says 
Mr. Meredith, “is a moral agent, often a social 
scavenger, working on a storage of bile”); with vice 
rather than with folly, which is more properly the 
province of comedy, and not with misfortune or any 
of the natural ills or sufferings of mankind, which 
are only subjects for laughter to the stupid or malig- 
nant. “It would be entertaining,” says Mr. Headlam, 
“to work out a comparison between Mr. W.S. Gilbert's 
Patience, Gay's Beggar's Opera, and Moliére’s 
Les Précieuses Ridicules.” Well, all these are 
specimens of comedy: the Précieuses Ridicules of 
comedy entirely confined to its proper subject, 
folly: the Beggar's Opera of comedy applied to 
an inappropriate subject, crime: © Patience of 
comedy, which in the main keeps strictly to its 
subject (for the exposure of the affectations of the 
sesthetes of its period is purely comic): but with a 
memorable lapse when the playwright invites our 
laughter over a lady who laments the effect of age 
upon her charms: for this is a natural misfortune, 
and no fit theme for satirical or comic treatment. 


It is fair to say that Mr. Headlam, not recognising 
the distinction here drawn (after Mr. Meredith) 
between satire and comedy, has thrown a wide net. 
His selections include extracts from Canning, and 
even Praed (“My own Araminta”) and Peacock as 
well as from Swift and Junius. Buckingham’s 
“ Rehearsal,” Crabbe, and Jane Austen are food for 
his Introductory Essay, together with Oldham and 
Churchill. By all this, if his definition lose some- 
thing of preciseness, his book gains enormously, and 
provides, indeed, very pretty reading. 4 fT. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH STYLE. 


A Snort History oF Mopern ENG iIsH LITERATURE. By 
Edmund Gosse, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
London: W. Heinemann. 


Wt congratulate Mr. Gosse on his latest addition 
‘Y topopularand yet precise criticism of our litera- 
ture. He has written a clear, full, and taking volume, 
with industry, with art, and with judgment. As re- 
gardshis mannerof speech, the Revue des Deux Mondes 
has observed that “s’il n’a point l’adorable couleur 
de celui de Gautier, il en rappelle du moins |’élégance 
et la mobilité.” But, with all respect for the French 
standard, while a tincture of Gautier’s “adorable 
colouring" would never come amiss on our grey 
English palette, there is in Mr. Gosse a faculty of 
discernment, an acquaintance with the meaning of 
literary power, and a knowledge of books and 
authors, to which M. Théophile could lay no claim. 
And he has escaped the danger incident to this kind 
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of enterprise, where a thousand voices call and 
distract on every side—his book preserves a unity 
from first to last; it is not an incoherent heap of 
quotations, thrown down at random, destitute of 
form as of beauty. A purpose runs through it, 
suggested by the matter itself with which he is 
dealing. “I have desired,” says the Preface, “ above 
all else to give the reader a feeling of the evolution 
of English literature in the primary sense of the 
term, the disentanglement of the skein, the slow and 
regular unwinding, down succeeding generations, of 
the threads of literary expression.” 

But he will do this, not by means of a vague 
disquisition upon style, which would be dull and 
barren; he has learned the true scientitic method, 
now known and applied in subjects so distinct as 
schools of philosophy and schools of counterpoint— 
the method according to which individual genius 
strikes out discoveries, invents new forms, or restores 
old ones, while the critic registers, analyses, compares, 
and takes his lesson from the creator. None was ever 
more mindful of his place as a cicerone, not a master 
above the masters, than this bright and amiable 
guide through the galleries of our Palace of Art. 
Always it is his endeavour to “keep expression, 
form, technique” before him, as “the central 
interest, rather than biography, or sociology, or 
mere unrelated criticism.” Do we thus eliminate 
“half the fascinating qualities which make literature 
valuable tous"? Be it so. Yet, in fixing our eyes- 
upon one aspect only, and declining to budge from 
this point of view, we learn, as in any other way 
would be impossible, what is the essence, and what 
the instrument, of that peculiar manifestation of 
mind which we call letters, Litters Humaniores— 
that something which is not science, nor photography, 
nor “realism,” but a picture of life, and a medita- 
tion upon events, feelings, thoughts, emotions, given 
through the medium of written language, according 
to laws and principles of its own. 

“The form, the form alone, is eloquent,” as 
Wordsworth sang. Without form, no literature. 
Hence, poetry comes first, apart from its subject- 
matter, and prose halts a long way behind. English 
opens far away in times prehistoric; it has come 
down to us in an unbroken stream through the 
centuries, from “ Beowulf” and Csedmon; no “com- 
pletely new thing” rose up as the Middle Age was 
dissolving towards the time of Wycliffe; but we 
may still begin with Chaucer, who is living now, 
a well of inspiration, pure and undefiled. “ Our 
present grammar, our present vocabulary,” date, to 
a very large extent, from Edward III. Mr. Gosse 
remarks with judicious balance, concerning “ that 
paraphrase of the Vulgate which is known as 
Wycliffe’s Bible,’ that “it is impossible to over- 
estimate the gift of Wycliffe to English prose in 
placing the Bible at the command of every common 
reader. But the value of Wycliffe as an indepen- 
dent writer may easily be exaggerated,” and “ the 
entire question of the authorship of the Wycliffite 
books remains very obscure.” Translations, in fact, 
of parts of Scripture, beginning with Alfred, did 
much to pave the way for a vernacular Bible. And 
the influence of the sacred text, in developing a 
standard English prose, can be compared only with 
that which the Koran has exercised on classic 
Eastern writing, whether Arabic or Persian, over a 
still more extensive area. 

It is impossible to travel, with Mr. Gosse, into 
the charming and vivacious details of this twofold 
growth, from the tale of “Troilus and Cressida” 
all the way down to “Enoch Arden,” or “ The Ring 
and the Book,” on the one side, and from the old 
English Bible to John Ruskin upon the other. He 
carries us along, and we are very willing to float 
on a current so brisk and musical. The perils which 
our poetry must have met and overcome were not 
few. It might have persisted stiffly, with “Piers 
Plowman,” in alliterations that did not, by them- 
selves, furnish the great harmonies or the sweet 


and thrilling notes to which Chaucer, Spenser, and | 





Shakespeare have attuned our ears. And the 
“heresy of the Cambridge wits” about 1570, com- 
mended by “that delightful person,’ Sir Philip 
Sidney, to his friend Colin Clout, was very near 
depriving us of the Spenserian stanza, “the finest 
single invention in metre which can be traced home 
to any English poet.” Of “The Faery Queen” Mr. 
Gosse writes enthusiastically yet with exactitude, 
“the greatest of all English poems of romantic 
adventure is steeped in the peculiar enchantments 
of the Celts. It often seems little more or less than 
a Mabinogi extended and embroidered, a Celtic 
dream tempered with moral allegory and political 
allusion. Not in vain had Spenser for so many 
years inhabited ‘that most beautiful and sweet 
country,’ the Island of Dreams and melancholy 
fantasy. Cradled in the richness of Italy, trained 
in the mistiness of Ireland, the genius of Spenser 
was enabled to give to English poetry the qualities 
it most required. Into fields made stony and dusty 
with systematic pedantry it poured a warm and 
fertilising rain of romance.” 

Marlowe had, says Mr. Gosse, “a majestic imagi- 
nation,” he was “a consummate builder of plot and 
character,” and he could, at a moment’s notice, trans- 
form his monotonous blank verse into “a magnificent 
instrument of melody.” As for Shakespeare, “he 
rises, by insensible degrees, on the shoulders and the 
hands of a crowd of precursors”; he is not so much 
an Elizabethan poet as Elizabethan poetry personi- 
fied. In other words, we must apply to the highest 
of tragedians, in whom “ an heroic epoch culminates,” 
the Darwinian formula “ grown, not self-made.” Mr. 
Gosse, though neither a metaphysician nor a biologist, 
accepts the doctrine of evolution from pre-existent 
materials; and by that alone, he declares, shall we 
give to our literary criticism a character of truth 
and permanence. Thus Shakespeare “was the 
creature of his time, and of a particular phase 
of his time”; all his early dramatic work “con- 
sisted in the revising and completing of sketches 
by older men,” anonymous playwrights, whose 
achievements are now as extinct as their names. 
But he would also recast and imitate, with daring 
freedom, the attempts made in a new comedy or 
tragedy by Peele, Green, Marlowe, and the rest. He 
is composite ; the alchemy which would separate his 
elements may be permitted within bounds; when it 
undertakes to show green, and yellow, and purple 
patches in Macbeth or Othello, it becomes “ ultra- 
scientific,’ and consequently false. Shakespeare 
alone is responsible for the “ prodigious harmony ” 
of his greatest works. How much does it signify 
that “in middle life younger men painted on his 
unfinished canvases"? It was, however, a much 
more serious thing that none who lived with him 
daily, none of his companions at the Mermaid, 
neither the City nor the Court, perceived his divine 
supremacy above his fellows. “To them, unquestion- 
ably, he was a stepping-stone to the superior art of 
Jonson, to the more fiuent and obvious graces of 
Beaumont and Fletcher.” He broke his magic wand ; 
Prospero fell into silence five years before he 
died; and English poetry entered on a long decline, 
which not even the starry constellations of Milton 
could turn into a new morning. A hundred years 
passed, and the Age of Anne discloses great and 
admirable success, but in a kind that is neither 
classic nor romantic, but modern. To Swift and 
Pope and Johnson Mr. Gosse can be quite fair; he 
looks through our flushed atmosphere into their 
common daylight, and has the unusual gift of seeing 
perfection where he is not enamoured. In Pope he 
acknowledges the consummate skill that fixes 
“normal ideas in such a way as to turn common 
clay into perdurable bronze,” and he is bold enough 
to add, “If another revolution in taste should over- 
whelm us, ‘Adonais’ and ‘Tintern Abbey’ may 
easily grow to seem grotesquely unreadable.” Yes, 
of course; and perhaps neither of these poems is 
throughout of the unmixed quality that challenges 
admiration for all time. But if men ceased to feel 
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the power and pathos of King Lear, and the enchant- 
ments of A Midsummer Night's Dream, would they 
prove anything but their own dulness ? 

“The Age of Tennyson "—a title somewhat too 
complimentary when we think how various have 
been the strands in late Victorian literature—con- 
cludes this spirited undertaking. Everywhere these 
last pages stimulate and suggest; they are, never- 
theless, impressions rather than judgments; and in 
the case of Carlyle, George Eliot, and Newman, they 
strike one as a little too narrow or wanting in 
depth. But Mr. Gosse never pretends to be deep, 
and he is always graceful. 


ENCORE NAPOLEON. 


New Letrers or Napoteon I. Translated by Lady Mary 
Loyd. London: W. Heinemann. 

Lire OF NapoLeon Bonaparte. Vols. III. and IV. By 
William Milligan Sloane, Ph.D.. Litt.D., Professor of 


History in Princeton University. New York: Century Co. ; 

London: Macmillan & Co, 
THE first of these volumes contains some five hun- 
dred letters written by the great Napoleon, which 
were omitted from the collection published by his 
nephew, and which for the most part have never 
appeared before. They are arranged simply, not 
to say baldly, without notes or explanations of any 
kind. Some of them are not of any special political 
importance, and the whole volume is of a rather 
miscellaneous nature. But for all that it is a 
valuable book. Napoleon’s correspondents include 
several of his ministers and generals, and Fouché 
figures very largely among them. But the most 
interesting letters are those written to members of 
his own family, and especially to the brothers over 
whose actions he so solicitously and imperiously 
watched. These letters are exceedingly frank and 
often brutal in their candour. But, on the whole, 
we do not think that they show the writer in a very 
unfavourable light. We see, of course, the man’s 
remorseless egotism. “To go straight towards my 
object without being stopped by any consideration ” 
is, he admits, his nature; and if it is a question of 
a man being shot, or of villages being burned, or of 
@ woman being bullied, all considerations must give 
way to the autocrat’s desires. But still there are 
not wanting traits of generosity and even of 
pathos, and one feels in reading that it is very 
possible that Napoleon was a man whose bark, 
in the homely phrase, was worse than his bite. 
What strikes one most in the correspondence is its 
extraordinary mastery of detail, the way in which 
the mind of this master of the world ranged over 
every subject and kept everything within its view. 
At one moment Napoleon is writing to the Post 
Office to insist on the seizure of English letters; at 
another to the War Minister to punish three officers, 
one of them Masséna, for peculation; at another to 
Soult as to the measures to be taken to compel the 
skipper of a fishing smack to tell political secrets— 
measures which include squeezing the man’s “thumbs 
in the hammer of a musket”; at another to Murat 
about the value of the Crown jewels of Spain; at 
another about founding orphanages for girls; at 
another about the bounty upon flour; at another 
about the presents to be given to the actors who 
played in the famous performance at Dresden before 
the assembled kings. Sometimes the details are 
genuinely amusing. Napoleon's dislike of Madame 
de Stat! breaks out again and again. “ One's indig- 
nation boils over at the sight of all the shapes 
assumed by this .—a fright into the bar- 
gain.” “Has she any right to call herself a 
Baroness ? Have the passage about the Duke 
of Brunswick suppressed, and also three-fourths of 
the passages in which she extols England.” Some- 
times there is a touch of better feeling. In the 
middle of his desperate campaign in Saxony in 1813, 
Napoleon could write to his little boy’s governess— 





more especially that his rhymes express very true 
feelings. I will leave it to the Empress to provide the 

King with toys.” Two very noticeable traits in these 

letters are the Emperor's hatred of England, and his 

close and rigorous supervision of the press. He writes 

to Fouché suggesting lines for a newspaper attack 

on English policy; he sends fifteen copies of the 

Moniteur daily to his brother in Spain; he advises 

the editor of the Gazette de France “to be more 

sensible”; he orders another gazetteer to be arrested 

and shot on the spot; he will not have religious 

subjects discussed “ in newspapers full of falsehoods 

and idle matters.” But some of the most character- 

istic letters are those written to his own brothers. 

“In our mutual position,” he says to one of them, 

“we should always speak frankly,” and he never 

scruples to carry this precept out. If Jerome won't 

obey him, he tells his mother in 1805, “his life 

will be blasted for ever” ; but to this same Jerome 

afterwards, in spite of his wild extravagance and 

perpetual follies, Napoleon, though harsh and rude, 

is not unkind. He tells him he thinks his speeches 

“absurd” and his weakness “astounding.” “ You 

are perfectly ignorant, and you follow nothing but 

your own fancy.” But this same letter winds up 

with a postscript: “I love you, my dear fellow, but 

you are terribly young.” To Joseph he is almost as 

candid, but he busies himself to try to find him a house 

in Paris that will suit him, even in the crisis of the 

*Hundred Days. He is always imploring them, 

Joseph and the others alike, to remember that they 

are French princes and Bonapartists first. To 

Joseph he writes the last letter in this volume, dated 

the day after Waterloo, beginning bravely, “ All is 

not lost,” and going on to calculate that, with 

100,000 fresh conscripts, and his artillery horsed 

with carriage horses, and the wreck of Grouchy’s 
division, and what other forces he can raise, he will 
“overwhelm the enemy” yet. To Lucien he is more 
severe, and his proposals for Lucien’s divorce show 
very clearly how absolutely devoid of moral scruple 
the great Emperor was. To Louis he is brutally 
unpleasant, sneering at the latter's kind inquiries 
after his health, reproaching him perpetually for his 
want of loyalty to himself, attacking him for per- 
sisting in showing himself a cantankerous Dutchman 
instead of a subservient brother of the Emperor of 
the French. But we must not linger over these 
quotations. These letters were well worth trans- 
lating, and the translation has been smoothly done. 
The whole volume is full of interest, and we can 
cordially commend it to the attention of all who 
care to study the literature of that astonishing 
career. 

In a paragraph at the end of the fourth and 
concluding volume of his colossal work, Professor 
Sloane explains that the absence of all foot-notes 
and references to authorities complained of by 
many of his critics is due to the publishers’ plan, 
which, “in deference to what seemed to be the 
present state of the reading public, excluded them 
as interfering with the course of the narrative” ; 
and in their place an alphabetical list of ‘“ Historical 
Sources ” is provided, which fills ten pages of small 
type. This list, however, is a poor substitute, for 
it offers a somewhat absurd jumble of books of 
widely varying merit—recognised authorities side 
by side with worthless memoirs. It is a pity that 
Professor Sloane did not attempt to make good the 
defect to which he refers by a really discriminating 
bibliography. This would have been the more wel- 
come that in the absence of references one finds it 
difficult to put much trust in Professor Sloane's 
capacity for weighing evidence. In our review of 
his first two volumes we quoted some passages 
which seemed to indicate in him a singular lack of 
the critical faculty. Volumes III. and IV. offer 
many more such passages. One feels throughout 
that the Professor has not given to the actual 
writing or thinking-out of the work a tithe of the 
time and trouble he must have devoted to the 





“I think the King makes very good rhymes, and 





getting together of his materials. His account of 
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Napoleon's meeting with Wieland—a trivial matter 
in itself—is a case in point. ‘“ Wieland,” he tells us, 
“would never tell or write what was said, and we 
know only enough to feel that the great soldier's 
words were worthy of his genius and the occasion. 
He had treated the German nobility with haughti- 
ness; this plain scholar he treated as an equal.” 
But a few lines lower down we read that poor 
Wieland was kept standing for two hours, and 
that when at last the old man evinced his weari- 
ness Napoleon found nothing more civil to say 
to him than “Go, go! Good-night!” It would 
be unjust to cavil at so small a slip (if slip it 
should be called) were it not characteristic of the 
careless way in which the author too frequently ex- 
presses himself. Here is an instance of another 
kind. “The tomb of Erasmus in Basel is marked 
(Professor Sloane tells us) by a stone slab, an epitaph, 
an effigy, and then the pathetic word TERMINUS.” 
“Should these fateful syllables,” he asks, “be written 
over the mortal remains of Napoleon Bonaparte ? 
No. Beyond his death there was more, far more 
than the work he wrought during his life.” As 
though there were “nothing more” beyond the 
death of Erasmus! Of course the Professor does not 
mean this, and the suggested antithesis is the result 
of insufficient thought in the wording of the phrase. 
Here are a few typical sentences from Professor 
Sloane’s final summing up of Napoleon's character : 
“Why did he rise and what did he accomplish ? 
The answers will be as various as the investigators 
who give them. But the man as seen in the preced- 
ing pages certainly displays these recognisable 
characteristics; he was a man of the people, 
he had a transcendant military genius and he 
was indefatigable and had unsurpassed energy.” 
But he owed his success to his one super- 
eminent quality—* The quality which endeared him 
to the French masses as did no other, the quality 
which above all others distinguished him from the 
hated tyrants under whom they had so long suffered, 
the quality which even the meanest intellect could 
mark as distinctively middle-class in opposition 
to its negation in the upper class,—the quality, 
namely, of untiring industry, laborious, self-initiated, 
self-guided, self-improving industry. This burgher 
quality he possessed as no burgher ever did.” If 
style be Professor Sloane’s weakest point, an 
industry (in research, at least) no less laborious and 
untiring than Napoleon’s own is his greatest merit. 
He is to be congratulated upon the magnificent 
form in which his work has been given to the 
public. Volumes III. and IV., like Volumes I. and 
II., are enriched with an abundance of beautiful 
illustrations. A full and elaborate index is given 
with Volume IV. 


RAILWAY NATIONALISATION, 

RAILwAy NATIONALISATION. By Clement Edwards. With 

a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., 

M.P. London: Methuen & Co. 
Mr. Epwarps has put together a very interesting 
and in some respects forcible book, but we can 
hardly repress a smile when he ingenuously describes 
how he came to write it. “Some few months ago,” 
he writes, “my friend, Mr. E. J. Kibblewhite, the 
Editor of the Weekly Times and Echo, and I had a 
long discussion upon what reform of genuine national 
importance it would be possible to get the scattered 
elements of the Progressive Party to unite for 
pressing to an immediate and successful issue.” And 
they decided that Railway Nationalisation was the 
thing, wrote articles about it, and republished the 
articles as a book. Thus it would seem that the 
fascinating amusement of programme-spinning may 
occasionally yield good results. We are not convinced 
that the idea of railway nationalisation will commend 
itself to practical politicians. The railways, as a 
matter of politics, could only be purchased at a price 
which would not permit of any enormous immediate 
improvements. Mr. Edwards talks of twenty-five 





years’ purchase of the present nett earnings; but 
that is absurd. Few ordinary stocks can now be 
bought on a 4 per cent. basis; and the preference 
stocks and debentures, which represent together the 
greater part of the capital, are rapidly approaching 
a 2) per cent. standard. Compulsory purchase at so 
much less than the market value would be sheer 
confiscation, and confiscation is not good political 
business in England. Thus we dismiss the book as 
a contribution to the next programme, and look 
upon it rather as an economic study. From this 
point of view it has some real value, though by 
giving page after page of statistics and examples of 
railway rates as they were before the readjustment 
under the Railway and Canal Traffic Act he has laid 
himself open to obvious criticism. Doubtless the 
enormities are as great now, but they are not the 
same enormities. 

Briefly, Mr. Edwards's case is that the English 
railways are the dearest in the world both for 
passengers and goods, and that they are especially 
bad for the poor passenger and the small producer. 
The average third-class farein England is higher than 
in any other country except France, and the mean 
rate per mile for workmen’s trains is ‘320 of a penny 
in London as against ‘172 in Paris, ‘127 in Brussels, 
and ‘189 in Berlin. The cry against railway rates is 
heard everywhere. Competition is practically non- 
existent, owing to pooling arrangements, etc. Canals 
have been crushed out. The attempt at control 
through the Board of Trade and the Railway Com- 
mission has been*of little effect. The administration 
is in many ways extravagant. The clearing-house 
system and the want of management in goods traffic 
leads to more empty waggons and insufficient train 
loads being hauled over the lines than in any other 
great manufacturing country, and this though the 
concentration of our industries gives us a natural 
advantage. The want of concentration of the 
goods traffic leads to constant unpunctuality in the 
passenger service. The indictment is a severe one, 
nor can it be lightly put aside. 

The companies urge that railways in England 
have cost more to build than railways in other 
countries, owing to (1) enormous promotion expenses, 
(2) the price of land, and (3) the superior stability of 
the permanent way. The third argument may be 
dismissed : the heavy traffic needed and pays fora 
heavy way. But it cannot be denied that railway 
enterprise has been burdened by over-payment both 
of landowners and lawyers. The Lands Clauses 
Acts and the system of private bill legislation have 
much to answer for. But this is hardly an adequate 
explanation of all the overcharges. The companies 
urge again that fares must bear some relation to the 
average earnings of the travelling classes; but this 
is surely a fallacy, for only the wages of the railway 
employés should be taken into account. Legislation 
should secure that railway charges are no more than 
enough to cover the cost of the services and a fair 
profit. Thus there is still something to explain. 
But when Mr. Edwards attempts to show that all 
our troubles would be removed if we had State 
ownership, and cannot be removed in any other way, 
he is less convincing. Railway goods rates are lower 
in the United States than in almost any country 
where the railways are owned by the State, and that 
though the population is more scattered and the rate 
of wages higher. So far as passenger facilities in big 
towns are concerned, which is the most pressing 
part of the passenger problem, American experience 
shows that electric street railways are much the 
most effective, and it certainly cannot be said that 
those English municipalities which owned their tram- 
ways have been more ready than private companies 
in America to adopt electric traction. Some of the 
faults of our railway management result from the 
ornamental character of our Boards of Directors, 
who are too often chosen with a view to securing 
Parliamentary influence rather than for their business 
ability. But would State ownership secure that our 
railways would only be managed by experts? Is 
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not the Duke of Norfolk Postmaster-General? Thus 
there are many things to be done before making so 
huge an experiment. The regulation of railway 
rates should be attacked in a more thorough way. 
Canals might be nationalised without nationalising 
the railways, as has been done in France. An 
experiment might perhaps be tried in Ireland, where 
the railways are still atrociously dear and bad. Mr. 
Edwards, if he does not quite convince, gives us 
something to think over. 


JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK. 
Lire AND Letters or J. A. Roesuck. Hdited by Robert 
Eadon Leader. London: Edward Arnold. 

Tuis book is not picturesquely written, not dexter- 
ously arranged. Graphic details are frequently 
omitted which might have been supplied from 
contemporary newspapers: we are left in the dark, 
except by reference to a little known book, as to the 
nature of the Canadian rebellion, in which Mr. 
Roebuck played so large a part. Of his share in the 
early Chartist agitation we are told just enough to 
make us wish for more. Important and widely 
diverse particulars of his parliamentary activity are 
sometimes lumped bewilderingly in a single para- 
graph; materials for our knowledge of the man are 
loosely splashed down before us, and we are left to 
the task of sifting, interpreting, condensing, which 
ought to have been discharged for us by a biographer. 
We have found, however, that the toil thus laid 
upon us is repaid ; it has cleared our conceptions as 
to the motors of the first Reform Parliament and 
the reaction which followed upon its failures, and 
has evolved for us a unique political figure no less 
prominent in its day than it is now, virtually, yet 
not altogether unaccountably, forgotten. 

It was as an independent member, owning no 
allegiance to parties, whips, or leaders, that Roebuck 
made his first appearance, as M.P. for Bath, in the 
Parliament of 1833. He had gone through six years 
of careful training: a disciple of Jeremy Bentham, 
member of the Utilitarian Society, bosom friend of 
John Stuart Mill, a close student of politics, and 
incessantly practised in oratory, he was accepted 
both by friends and foes as a representative of the 
“new men” whom the Reform Bill was expected to 
generate. Around him sate a band of some twenty 
like-minded Radicals, including Grote, Molesworth, 
Hume, Leader, Perronet Thompson; while behind 
them, out of Parliament, as adviser, guide, and critic, 
was Francis Place, the Radical tailor of Charing 
Cross — embalmed for us in Holyoake’s “ Auto- 
biography "—whose placarding London in 1832 with 
the mysterious words, “ Stop the Duke, Go for Gold,” 
drained the Bank of England and drove the Duke of 
Wellington from office. No one of these impressed 
the House of Commons as did Roebuck, rising on 
the very first night of the debate on the Address. 
The expressive, spiritual young face, preserved in 
Watts’s portrait, the clear, incisive voice, the con- 
densed, crisp, fluent speech, matchless delivery, 
daring utterance of unpalatable truths, tremendous 
ferocity of retort, maintained from the first, and 
even into the feebleness of later years, the unfailing 
attention of an assembly at all times difficult to 
approach, and in those years exceptionally impatient 
and unruly. He spoke and was listened to on every 
subject affecting social and political liberty ; advo- 
cating vote by ballot, municipal reform, free trade, 
national education, Church disestablishment, admis- 
sion of Jews to Parliament. He denounced tem- 
perance legislation as restricting the poor man’s 
public-house whilst the rich man’s club went free, 
stemmed with contemptuous bitterness the “ muddy 
stream” of Sabbatarian enactment, pleaded for the 
abolition of a newspaper stamp, declaimed un- 
ceasingly against the existence of the House of 
Lords as incompatible with the welfare of England. 
Not without molestation did he utter his fierce 


vituperation, and opponents who threatened him 
with the pistol found him prompt to meet them. 
Words spoken within the walls of Parliament he 
ever refused to justify outside, compelling a reluc- 
tant House to interpose on several occasions when 
this privilege was threatened; but his biographer 
records two duels, happily bloodless ; the averting of 
a third by judicious intervention of seconds; and at 
least one case in which a bully, presuming on Roe- 
buck’s physical slightness, received a blow in the face 
from the plucky little man, and took refuge in threats, 
unfulfilled, of legal vengeance. Friends no less than 
foes had sometimes to wince under his tongue. Pro- 
longed cohesion among extreme Radicals may or 
may not be possible in the nature of things; it 
proved impracticable in Roebuck’s case. In 1836, 
Whig and Tory parties were so nicely balanced in 
the House that the Radicals were more than sufficient 
to turn the scale on a division; and he urged upon 
his colleagues that they should vote compactly 
against the Whigs, without regard to consequence, 
until attention to their demands was extorted. This 
they dared not do. Admitting the policy to be 
righteous, they flinched when the time for action 
came; and in bitter reproaches from him, in mutual 
recrimination, temporary severance of friendship, 
continued political isolation, the Radical phalanx 
fell asunder, and “finality John” went on his way 
as monarch of the Whigs, stung often in debate by 
Roebuck’s acrid taunts, but freed from the alterna- 
tive of submission or defeat which his attitude at 
one moment seemed to menace. 

Of the greater measures with which his name is 
specially connected we may instance two :—educa- 
tional and colonial reform. More than any man, 
except Brougham, he was the originator of national 
Education. Thirty-seven years before Mr. Forster's 
Bill was framed, we find him in three successive 
Parliaments pressing, at last successfully, for Select 
Committees, and braving the anger of Cobbett, who 
hated education as provocative to crime. He spoke, 
against the wishes of his Bath constituents, on Sir 
James Graham's Factory and Education Bill, plead- 
ing that education given at the national cost must 
be secular and moral, not religious. The newspapers 
of April, 1850, record his powerful speech in aid of 
Mr. Fox’s Bill on the same subject; and in 1869 he 
delivered addresses in many large towns on behalf 
of Mr. Forster's measure. No history of that great 
movement is complete which does not estimate his 
share, direct or indirect, inits consummation. Earlier 
than any statesman he solicited a large and fraternal 
policy towards our colonies and dependencies. His 
work on the Colonies was the accepted text-book for 
their history and their reletions with the Mother- 
country. In 1849 he forced from the Whig Govern- 
ment, by threatening to anticipate them, an Act for 
the better government.of our colonies. He largely 
influenced Lord Grey's Australian Bill; and by his 
opposition to Mr. Labouchere’s proposal for extend- 
ing, against colonial interests, the privileges of the 
Hudson Bay Company, won admiring recognition 
from Mr. Gladstone. Throughout the Canadian 
rebellion of 1838 he fought the battle of the Colonists, 
appearing to plead their cause at the Bar of both 
Houses as Agent-General for their House of Assem- 
bly, witnessing finally their pacification in 1840 by 
the conceding of legislative independence. His 
magnificent speech on India in 1858 has been cele- 
brated by M. de Montalembert, who was present, and 
whose interesting pamphlet in its original form is a 
choice morsel amongst bock-collectors. For the 
democracy of Ireland, as of England, he struggled 
from the first, combatting step by step the Coercion 
Bill of 1833, stigmatising the iniquity of the Irish 
Church, amusing the House with more than one 
“Trish row” by his attacks on Irish landlords. 

Of course, the morbid element in his mental con- 
stitution impaired the effect of his eloquence. His 
very patriotism was vitiated by self-conceit. The 
England which he loved was “ England by the grace 
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he must needs express it brutally, “enoncant,” says 
Montalembert, “des opinions formulées avec une 
roideur et une exagération qui ajoute A I’éloigne- 
ment qu’elles inspirent.” His habitual invective told 
wholesomely on men, parties, systems; but sur- 
rounding him with an atmosphere of repulsion, it 
discounted the influence of his mandates. It is 
difficult to name any public man whom he did not 
personally abuse. Carlyle’s presumption, combined 
with utter weakness, “excited in his mind contempt”; 
Feargus O'Connor was a rogue, a liar, and a coward ; 
Cobden a poor creature with one idea; Gladstone a 
bastard philanthropist, self-sufficient and of femi- 
nine vindictiveness, a speaker, but no statesman. 
Sometimes he maligns wholesale. “Sarcastic, bitter, 
shallow, money-hunting, selfish” is his summary of 
the legal profession. Dissenters are cowards at 
heart, and not worthy of freedom. The name 
“ Tearum "—we wish his biographer would spell as 
Scott spelt it the name of Macguffog’s dog—was 
self-applied by him in 1858 at a Sheffield Cutlers’ 
Feast, and so took the public fancy that we find it 
recalled today by men who have otherwise forgotten 
him. No greater tribute was ever paid to a repre- 
sentative than the fidelity with which successive 
bodies of his constituents at Bath and Sheffield bore 
his hard words and condoned his political vagaries 
through belief in his conscientious integrity and 
his fearless obedience to conviction. And certainly 
no statesman ever so tried his constituents’ patience 
by tergiversations as repugnant to them as they are 
still unintelligible to us. The Roebuck of later life 
bore much the same resemblance to the Roebuck of 
his Grote and Molesworth day that the Chamberlain 
of 1898 bears to the Chamberlain of 1885. The 
treason in Roebuck’s case was not so gross, but his 
unauthorised programmes before the Fall, his later 
confessions of blunder in the past, and Tartuffian 
contrition for his “ Radical days,” have the true West 
Birmingham ring. At one time the fiercest demo- 
crat in the House, he ends with supporting a Derby- 
Disraeli Government; a champion of Labour at the 
outset, he sides with Capital at the close; from 
seeking to exterminate the House of Lords, he finds 
plausible reason for its continuance; a vicious 
maligner of the Established Church, he upholds it 
ultimately as beneficial to the community ; in youth 
his heart is torn by the wrongs of Ireland, in old 
age he asserts that she has suffered from no sub- 
stantial grievances ; he pays court to the “ perjured 
despot” whose kiss on the pure cheek of Queen 
Victoria once made him shudder; boasting that 
neither party in the House had ever dared to claim 
his vote, he comes to obey with docile submission 
the crack of the Conservative whip; having posed 
pre-eminently as the champion of national liberty, he 
pleads for a divided America, thwarts the unification 
of Italy, scouts Home Rule for Ireland. The pity of it! 
for the man was sincere, highminded, absolutely un- 
selfish. To the last he believed that his apostasies 
were not only conscientious but consistent ; others, 
he said, had changed; from the aims, methods, 
maxims of his youth, he had never swerved. And as 
Walter Scott's friends in his decay compassionately 
forebore to disturb the hallucination that his debts 
were paid, so those surrounding Roebuck at the 
last soothed his declining forces with feigned accept- 
ance of his fond delusion. Yet the recollection of 
this transforming dotage must modify our verdict 
on his character and career. Good is a candid friend, 
in party complication even more than in private 
life ; but the candour which passes from stimulating 
languid associates along the path of progress into 
inveterate assault upon the principles of their 
common faith, the alliance with late-found foes 
against tried lifelong friends, the violation of 
acknowledged duties with no commensurate dis- 
covery of fresh moral obligations or irresistible 
counteracting arguments—non tali auxilio! We 


can respect the born reformer when most _in- 
tractable and wayward, can pailiate his ill-timed 
savagery, and share his intellectual impatience ; but 


we are glad to think that of politicians constructed 
as was the redoubted Tearum, Nature’s copy’s not 
eterne ; that the phenomenon was a sporting varia- 
tion, not a propagating stock; that John Arthur 
Roebuck, like that mysterious King of Salem who 
crosses comet-like the patriarchal stage, was, in 
his capacity of legislator and statesman, “ without 
father, without mother, and without descent.” 


THREE ARTISTS. 


THe Work or CHARLES KEENE. 
Comments on the Drawings illustrating the Artist’s 
Methods. By Joseph Pennell. To which is added a 
Bibliography of the Books Keene illustrated, and a Cata- 
logue of his Etchings by W. H. Chesson. Printed at 
Whitefriars Press for T. Fisher Unwin and Bradbury, 
Agnew & Co. 

PeN Drawina AND Pen DRAUGHTSMEN: THEIR Work 
AND THEIR MetuHops. A Study of the Art of to-day with 
Technical Suggestions. By Joseph Pennell. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 

Wittram Morris: His Art AND WriITINGs AND His 
Pustic Lire. A Record. By Aymer Vallance. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 


“Your opinion,” says one of Wycherley’s person- 
ages of an ill-conditioned friend, “ your opinion is 
your only mistress, and you discard that too when 
it becomes another man’s.” This is not the dis- 
position proper to an advocate with a difficult case 
to prove; and it is to the credit of Mr. Pennell’s 
expert skill and knowledge that, in spite of his 
aggressive prefaces, he brings you over generally to 
his opinion. There can be no doubt at all, for 
instance, that the extravagance of Mr. Pennell’s 
advocacy of Charles Keene’s claims as an artist is 
due to an exulting consciousness that it is Athanasius 
contra mundum—that here, at least, the editor can 
be sure of slapping everyone in the face, the public, 
the art critics, and, above all, Mr. Ruskin. ‘“ Charles 
Keene,” Mr. Pennell assures us, “is, with the possible 
exception of Hogarth, the greatest artist England 
has produced; his work is uniformly of supreme 
merit, and is all worth the acquisition, the considera- 
tion, and the loving study of the collector, the 
writer, and the artist.” If the public had been of 
this extravagant opinion, if it had not been of the 
opposite opinion, it is safe to say Mr. Pennell would 
have been less injudiciously enthusiastic. On the 
other hand, he has been so judicious in his selection 
of specimens of Mr. Keene’s work, exquisitely and 
almost perfectly reproduced, that as we look at 
them we forgive and even forget the indiscreet 
preface, and are almost persuaded to place the artist 
as high in some respects as Mr. Pennell ranks him in 
all respects. Few will be found to dispute Keene's 
“wonderful feeling for character, a sense of move- 
ment and proportion, and a suggestion of living 
things in living nature.” Nor do we grudge, with 
these drawings before us, even this exorbitant claim : 
“It is in this power of making things live Keene has 
excelled : that he is the equal of any of the world’s 
master draughtsmen.” Mr. Pennell, while doubting 
the sincerity of Keene’s profession of indifference to 
popularity, adduces evidence which seems conclusive 
of its genuineness. The public knew him, as Mr, 
Pennell admits, only through his contributions to 
Punch, yet with these he did not take the slight 
trouble essential to their full effectiveness. ‘“ Either 
Keene did not care how his designs would look on 
the pages of Punch, or he did not know how to 
attend to certain mechanical but all-important 
details.” But the latter hypothesis is untenable. 
“There was a certain essential side of the art of 
illustration to which to the very end Keene was 
indifferent; for in so accomplished an artist in- 
difference it must have been rather than incom- 
petence.” 

In his preface to another superb volume, now 
most deservedly in its third edition, “Pen Drawing 
and Pen Draughtsmen,” Mr. Pennell again reminds 
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that was oppressed with a morose sense of the 
“ sairiousness o’ life, because he ne’er could get his 
full o’ fechting.” He falls foul first with his con- 
tributors because they did not know where they 
were born or what they were christened. ‘“ When 
artists themselves spell their names in three or four 
fashions I cannot be expected to know what is right ; 
I have tried to use the most common form. And 
when they are continually changing their nationality, 
one cannot tell to what country they really belong.” 
Then comes the turn of those miscreants, the critics, 
who are to authors what the Christians were to 
Tacitus, “the enemies of the whole human race.” 
“The fact,” says Mr. Pennell triumphantly, “ that I 
am bringing out a new edition shows just the effect 
of the envy, spite, and malice of those who railed 
against it, whose chief cause of complaint was that 
they never thought of writing the book themselves.” 
His brother artists! Tantane animis celestibus 
ire? The natural effect of a third edition, treading 
close upon the heels of a second, is the softening of 
rage into sarcasm : “The second edition was received 
in a most flattering fashion; praise and blame were 
lavishly showered upon it.” Let us hope that when 
this admirable work reaches, as it must surely and 
speedily, a fourth edition, Mr. Pennell may take 
one farther step in magnanimity, and rather pity 
than hate or scorn those who differ from him in 
any particular. 

These superb and costly volumes edited by Mr. 
Pennell remind us of the Baconian dictum that art 
is a product of the accumulation ina State of wealth; 
yet one of the truest artists of the century, William 
Morris, brought down his strength in his journey 
and shortened his days through the vehemence of 
his communistic crusade against wealth. Mr. Aymer 
Vallance, in his interesting record of “ William 
Morris: His Art and Writings and His Public Life,” 
by his warning to his readers not to open his twelfth 
chapter naturally attracts them specially to that 
Blue Beard chamber. It is, indeed, the most in- 
teresting chapter in the book, since it records 
William Morris's connection with a succession of 
fissiparous socialistic societies. He had to sever his 
connection with the latest offshoot because of its 
anarchic and truculent tendencies, but to the last he 
was a sincere, ardent, and heroic advocate of a form 
of socialism which he thus defines :—* What I mean 
by Socialism is a condition of Society in which there 
should be neither rich nor poor, neither master nor 
master’s man, neither idle nor overworked, neither 
brain-sick brainworkers nor heart-sick handworkers ; 
in a word, in which all men would be living in 
equality of condition and would manage their affairs 
unwastefully and with the full consciousness that 
harm to one would mean harm toall—the realisation at 
last of the meaning of the word COMMON WEALTH.” 
It reads a little like Gonzalo’s Commonwealth in 
“ The Tempest,” but no one who notes the signs of 
the times all the world over can help the misgiving 
that so wise, gentle, and noble a soul as William 
Morris would not have advocated the tremendous 
revolution he preached without much thought and 
some hope. “ Have you not heard,” he asks, “ how 
it has gone with many a cause before now? First, 
few men heed it; next, most men contemn it; 
lastly, all men accept it.” Put pithily, what Morris 
hoped and preached and practised (so far as it could 
be practised as society is constituted at present) was 
“ Liberty, Equality,and Fraternity,” with the addition 
of St. Simon’s maxim, “ From each according to his 
capacity ; to each according to his needs.” It must 
have been pleasant to have seen this fanatic Socialist 
play the Archbishop of Canterbury in his own piece, 
“The Tables Turned ; or, Nupkins Awakened.” 


“Pretty *tis to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other.” 


“ Morris,” said a friend of his, and he spoke the 
simple truth, “ was a splendid leader, a great poet, 
artist, and craftsman; a still greater man; and oh! 


SOME AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Witp NEIGHBOURS: OUTDOOR STUDIES IN THE UNITED 
States. By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated. London: 
Maemillan & Co. New York: The Maemillan Co. 

Lire Historres OF AMERICAN Insects. By Clarence 
Moores Weed, D.Se. Illustrated. London: Macmillan & Co. 
New York: The Maemillan Co. 

Mr. INGERSOLL’S volume, which is well described 
by its sub-title, is a collection of newspaper and 
magazine articles, some of which were published in 
this country, on the smaller mammalian fauna of the 
United States. The author, however, has done well 
to collect them, since they bring together some in- 
teresting personal observations which will be valued 
by many persons on this side of the Atlantic, for to 
them the only opportunities of observing the animals 
described must, perforce, be in menageries and zoo- 
logical gardens, where natural habits have to some 
extent given place to those acquired in captivity. 
There are papers on Squirrels, the Puma, the 
Coyote—“ the pronunciation is ‘ coy-o’-te,’ in three 
syllables, not ‘ki-yot’’ as often heard’’—the American 
Badger, American Porcupines, the Skunk, the Wood- 
chuck, and the Raccoon. They are all good; and 
there are very few naturalists, to say nothing of the 
general reader, who would not find something new 
in one or other of them. That on the Coyote—the 
hound of the plains, as Mr. Ingersoll calls this animal 
—is perhaps the best. At any rate, it will appeal 
very strongly to English readers, for he quotes, with 
warm approbation, from an English magazine a 
stirring account of a pack of these animals running 
down a buck. Good as the description undoubtedly 
is, the author's own description of a prairie-wolf in 
pursuit of a doe antelope and her fawn (p. 111) is not 
unworthy to be set side by side with it. 

“The doe was backing away on the plain, keeping the little 

one, who seemed to understand its part perfectly, close to her 
hind legs. Following her closely was the wolf, frequently 
making a dash to the right or left to get at the fawn, but each 
time the brave little mother, whirling alertly, would present to 
him her lowered head, and make a dash at his skull with her 
sharp fore hoofs.” 
Now anyone would have seen the lowered head ; 
the action of striking out with the fore leg would 
probably escape the notice of any but an experienced 
observer. Throughout these papers the “ bread”’ of 
personal observation bears a fair ratio to the “sack” 
of quotation, which is, moreover, of good quality, 
and drawn from sources that command respect. 
Here and there, too, the author indulges in some 
excellent generalisations, giving the particular in- 
stances which led him to such and such conclusions. 
A good example of this occurs on p. 120, where he 
discourses of the fondness of many birds for building 
their nests near houses and in outbuildings “as if 
seeking human company.” One reads so much bold 
assertion as to the reckless extermination of birds 
that it is pleasant to know that in the States, though 
game birds are moving westward, yet “the total of 
singing birds has been increased by the civilising 
of the land.” This parallels Professor Newton's 
dictum that “the smaller denizens of the woodlands, 
gardens, ard arable fields, are unquestionably more 
numerous than ever.” The illustrations are “of 
varied quality”; two—the bronze statue of the 
Puma in the Central Park, New York, and a group 
of Coyotes in the Washington Museum—are admir- 
able. There are some half a dozen plates of skulls 
and dentition which might have been dispensed 
with. If they are included in the next edition— 
which the book deserves—it would be well to add a 
page or twoof general description of the mammalian 
skull, a comparison of the dentition in the different 
Orders, and some simple directions for amateur 
naturalists as to the best method of preparing the 
skulls of small mammals. 

Dr. Wells tells us, in his Preface, that he has 
attempted to discuss, in a non-technical manner, the 
“life-histories of a few of the most interesting 
American insects.” Unless “life-history” implies 
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meaning the term bears with us, it must be held that 
the author has failed to accomplish his purpose. A 
book with this aim should have a short, simple 
introduction; and the succeeding chapters should 
treat pretty fully of the histories, from egg to 
imago, of typical insects, and of those which offer 
some peculiarities of structure or development. The 
papers are, for the most part, too short and scrappy 
to be of much use; though some valuable extracts 
from various sources, notably the late Dr. V. C. Riley’s 
official reports, are given. But some of Dr. Weed’s 
work is not of a very high order. In the second 
paper, “On the Toothed-horned Fish-fly,” though a 
figure of the larva is given with the remark that 
“along each side of the body is a row of filaments,” 
the reader is left in ignorance of the fact that these 
“filaments” are very remarkable breathing organs, 
and that from them, or from similar organs, many 
entomologists believe insect wings have been evolved. 


FICTION. 
THe TRAGEDY OF THE Korosko. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
THE TriumpH OF DeatH. Translated from the Italian of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio by Georgina Harding. London: W. 
Heinemann. 
Manoupa. By Rose-Soley. London: Dighy, Long & Co. 
Cuore. By Darley Dale. London: Bliss, Sands & Co. 


By A. Conan Doyle. 


Ir is dangerous to describe any work of fiction 
in these days of a prolific press as a masterpiece, 
yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is 
strictly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle's “ Tragedy 
of the Korosko.” The story is one of action and 
adventure, which holds the reader breathless as he 
follows the fortunes of the little band of tourists 
on the Nile whom an unkind fate has placed in the 
hands of the fierce Dervishes of the Soudan. But it 
is not the thrilling excitement of the incidents told 
that gives the book its special charm. That which 
raises it to the height of a masterpiece is the extra- 
ordinary self-control and sustained dignity of the 
narrator. From first to last the story is as simple and 
impressive as a narrative by Defoe. There is not 
a superfluous word in it, but each word tells. The 
space of time covered by the tale is but a few days, 
and the narrative, though full of incident and 
excitement, is unusually brief; yet, when we part 
company with the survivors of the little band of 
travellers who have had so unexpected and terrible 
an experience of the perils of the desert, they are 
like old friends with whose varying character- 
istics we are perfectly familiar, and only a true 
artist could compress into so brief a space not 
merely this story of adventure but so perfect a 
series of individual portraits. When we lay the 
book aside we know them all—Mr. Stuart, the 
Nonconformist minister from Birmingham, Colonel 
Cochrane, the young Frenchman, Fardet, and, above 
all, Stevens, the elderly solicitor, and Sadie, the fair 
American girl who wins his heart. We feel as 
though we had shared with them the dangers of 
those terrible days of suffering and suspense when 
they were at the mercy of the soldiers of the 
Khalifa ; and, just as association in times of extreme 
peril brings real men and women most closely 
together, so we feel as though this fictitious narra- 
tive had made us the intimate friends of the men 
and women to whom it introduces us. There are 
thrilling episodes in this tale of the surprise and 
capture of a little company of Cook's tourists when 
innocently inspecting the temples of Nubia, and 
there are one or two that are more than thrilling. 
When Mr. Stuart, the clumsy, obese preacher, who 
is looked at askance by some members of the party, 
suddenly becomes the consoler of all in their hour 
of acutest danger, and inspires fresh courage even 
in the hearts of brave English soldiers, we feel that 
the strength which comes from deep-rooted religious 
convictions is not confined to the Dervishes; and 
again, when this little band of men and women, 





some of whom are openly hostile to Christianity, 
and others altogether indifferent, are told that their 
lives will be spared if they will trample upon the 
emblem of the creed which they learned as children, 
and accept death rather than do this thing, we get a 
glimpse of the innermost depths of our human souls 
such as novelists seldom afford us. The book, 
though it is, as we have said, one of thrilling 
excitement, is, at the same time, a volume which 
breathes forth the spirit of religion from every page, 
and we heartily congratulate Mr. Conan Doyle upon 
having produced a work of such remarkable power 
and distinction. 

Decadent critics have been loud in trumpeting 
the praises of Gabriele d Annunzio’s “Triumph of 
Death.” The author is, we are told, the great 
Italian who is to join the great Scandinavian in 
throwing a little more light upon the conditions of 
humanity, and in filling men and women with the 
pleasant gospel of morbid self-analysis. It is a good 
thing for the world that the decadent critics are in 
a minority amongst us, and that there is still a 
healthy majority who prefer the things that are 
wholesome, and true, and lovely, and of good report 
to those other things which are the direct opposite. 
If the message which Signor d’Annunzio has for the 
world is that which is contained in “ The Triumph 
of Death,” then we must say candidly that the 
world would be very much better without it. That 
there is very real ability in this story is not to be 
denied. There are pictures of life which bite into 
the imagination, and leave behind them a memory 
not without a sting; there are sketches of character 
so vivid as to be almost startling; but the taint of 
hysteria is over them all. The most brilliant bit of 
description in this book, that which shows us the 
scene at the pilgrimage to the shrine at Casal 
Bordino, has for its central point a vision of 
epilepsy ; the most pathetic incident is the drown- 
ing of a child and the realism with which its 
sodden, naked body is portrayed. Epilepsy is prob- 
ably the most terrible of all human maladies, but 
there are many men and women who have known 
how to bear even this frightful scourge with courage 
and faith. A drowned child is a painful object, but 
it is one that can be beautified by the eyes of love, 
and it is at the same time one that only the profane 
and vulgar desire to obtrude upon the public gaze. 
If d’'Annunzio wishes to make bis readers feast upon 
horrors of this description, he would do well to stick 
to his circle of admirers in the cheap Italian press, 
Sensible Englishmen and Englishwomen can have no 
desire to have their feelings harrowed by morbid 
trash fit only for a “ penny dreadful.” We know 
that in uttering these sentiments we are flying in 
the teeth of many distinguished critics, who insist 
that anything that is new and nasty must of 
necessity belong to the region of high art. The plot 
of “The Triumph of Death” is as simple as it is 
silly. A certain hysterical young Italian called 
Giorgio has seduced a pretty married woman called 
Ippolita. She has left her husband and become his 
mistress. On very insufficient grounds he regards 
her as being bis inferior in social position. It 
must be confessed that after be has been intro- 
duced to Giorgio’s father and mother the reader 
will find it difficult to account for this delusion 
on the part of the hero. Ippolita is, as 
we have said, beautiful, and she is, at the 
same time, a person of strong animal passions. 
Giorgio, having ruined her, taking her away from 
husband’ and family, and exposing her to public 
scorn, after the manner of such men tires of her and 
comes to regard her as a hindrance to the expansion 
of his own noble character. If he had not, like most 
of the persons in this edifying story, been afflicted 
with hysteria, he would have been content to cast 
her off and look out for another mistress. Being 


what he is, a weak, mean, and selfish hound, he 
chooses to regard her as his evil genius, ignoring 
altogether his own not unimportant part in their 
He determines to murder her, but for a 
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long time lacks the courage to do so. Finally, he 
decides that it will be better to perish with her than 
to have to live and receive caresses which have 
become hateful to him. So he leads the poor creature 
to the edge of a precipice one night, and, seizing her 
in his arms, jumps into the abyss. If he had only 
killed himself, we could have forgiven him; as it is, 
the only feeling which is excited by the tale of his 
garrulous egotism is one of unmitigated disgust. 

“ Manoupa” is a curious blending of incongruous 
materials into a very effective little story of adven- 
ture and love. It opens with the doings of two 
young men in an Australian city, and tells us how 
they fall in love, and become the recognised pos- 
sessors and husbands of two girls, both attractive, 
but differing widely in character. Then the story 
shows us how these young men and their female 
accomplices carry out a great bank robbery, and 
escape from Australia in a small yacht laden with 
their ill-gotten gold. They make for the South Sea 
Islands, whither they are pursued by an energetic 
detective. The scenes which the fugitives witness, 
or in which they take part among the gentle Samoans, 
are described with force and picturesqueness, whilst 
the reader's interest in the chief characters of the 
book is sustained by the skill with which the author 
reveals the different natures of the two accomplices 
and their female companions. When, in course of 
time, the detective discovers them, the narrative 
becomes more exciting. There is great ingenuity, 
and a certain touch of novelty, in the way in which 
the bank robbers settle matters with the detective. 
He comes on board their yacht, and, by an ingenious 
manceuvre, they secure him as their prisoner instead 
of surrendering themselves to him. But justice over- 
takes them at last. It does so in a novel and 
romantic form, and after a succession of incidents 
which are related with not a little freshness and 
vivacity. ‘“Manoupa” is decidedly a book worth 
reading. 

Mr. Darley Dale has given us a comedy of errors 
which begins with a tragedy. When twin brothers 
are so much alike that their friends cannot dis- 
tinguish between them, it is very natural that 
complications should arise; and when, in addition 
to this similarity of appearance, both brothers are 
members of the same profession, their affairs are 
likely to become seriously involved. Such is the 
case in “Chloe.” Peter Dursley is a great London 
physician and a baronet, whilst his twin brother 
Paul, equally clever but less energetic, has only a 
country practice. In an unlucky moment, the latter 
summons his more famous brother to a consultation. 
The case in question is critical in more ways than 
one, for Paul is in love with his patient's charming 
daughter Chloe. Peter prescribes a sleeping-draught, 
and it is made up by Dorothy Dursley, who acts as 
housekeeper and dispensing chemist to her brother 
Paul. In a fit of abstraction, the great doctor has 
prescribed two scruples of opium instead of two 
grains, and the consequence is that the patient, 
Sir John Dane, dies. Everybody attributes his death 
to Dorothy’s carelessness, and Peter himself never 
dreams that he has made a mistake. Only Paul, to 
whom, in order to vindicate herself, his sister has 
shown the fatal prescription, has any knowledge of 
the truth. They both agree that it would mean ruin 
for their brother, then at the height of his fame, to 
run the risk of having a verdict for manslaughter 
brought against him. So the secret is kept and 
Paul, holding himself responsible for Dorothy's 
supposed error, is tried and sentenced to six weeks’ 
imprisonment. But Peter, who is as heroic in his 
way as Paul, persuades the latter to change places 
with him, urging that the time spent in prison would 
give him an opportunity for quietly working at a 
book which he is writing. Without the knowledge 
of anybody but an old servant of Peter's, the 
transformation is effected, the great doctor going 
to prison and Paul to London to take up his 
brother’s practice. His adventures and his re- 
conquest of Chloe, related with skill and care, 











though at some length, make a readable book; and 
not the smallest of its attractions is the portrait 
of Chloe Dane in all the piquancy of her varying 
moods. 


MORE MAGAZINES. 


THE Fortnightly Review opens with a _ graphic 
sketch—naturally unsigned—of M. Hanotaux, which 
is apparently the work of a Frenchman. It brings 
out effectively the extraordinary ability with which 
M. Hanotaux applies to current politics the methods 
of historical research. But we gather that he is 
only a sound, learned, conscientious official, with 
little originality or initiative, but bent on maintain- 
ing the status quo in Europe, and giving France the 
rest she needs. Of the writers on the Far Eastern 
Question, Mr. E. H. Parker gives a tolerably clear 
summary of the extraordinary tangle of foreign 
relations that has always involved the so-called 
“Hermit Kingdom,” and hints that it is an excellent 
field for colonisation and British enterprise ; while 
“ Diplomaticus,” neatly labelling our Eastern policy 
as a “Monroe doctrine for China,” suggests as a 
means thereto an international control of Chinese 
finance—on a larger and more dangerous scale—or 
else “a Stratford Canning at Peking.’ The one is 
obviously dangerous; the other as obviously im- 
probable. Mr. Frederick Gale’s most amusing reminis- 
cences of the House of Commons lobby during forty 
years—he used to visit it in connection with private 
Bills—contains a multitude of interesting experiences, 
notably te Mr. Bright, but also te other well-known 
Parliamentary figures, eminent and otherwise— 
notably toone whom Mr. Gale privately styled “ the 
mooning member,” and eventually identified as— 
Macaulay! Sir George Baden-Powell is hopeful of 
the abolition of sugar bounties, but thinks that new 
industries are growing up in the West Indies, and 
others might easily be developed; and advocates 
further economies, better communication, and the 
extension and diffusion of practical knowledge under 
Government auspices—all which requires, as its first 
condition, a strong and consistent central adminis- 
tration. We trust Mr. Chamberlain and other semi- 
Protectionists will take the article to heart. Mr. 
H. W. L. Lawson, as an ex-member of the London 
County Council, exposes once more the absurdity of 
Lord Salisbury’s attack on that body, and dwells on 
the danger that the Moderate programme will per- 
petuate that severance of rich and poor which is 
one of the great evils of London. There is much 
else—notably Miss Frances Low’s cogent plea for 
the abolition of baby-farming, or rather its super- 
vision by district ladies’ committees. But space 
fails us. 

Anti-Socialism and Daudet are leading features 
of Cosmopolis this month, though one of the replies 
to the Socialist maniféstoes of the January num- 
ber has had to be postponed. But Cosmopolis 
should have got a better anti-Socialist than Mr. 
Mallock, who discourses largely against Marx’s 
labour-theory of value (which was barely mentioned 
by his antagonist, Mr. Hyndman, and is generally 
abandoned), ignores the evidence cited of the 
growth of forms of organisation which might be 
“socialised,’ and declares gravely that what is 
spreading in England is not Socialism, but the 
liking for it. Yes; but in a democratic State are 
not the two perilously alike? It would be easy 
to meet Mr. Hyndman, but Mr. Mallock has 
failed to do so. Professor Wagner, answering Herr 
Liebknecht’s article on the same subject, is of course 
prepared to go a good way with his antagonist, being 
himself a Professorial Socialist. How far, we shall 
know when his article is completed next month. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse and Herr Spielhagen are more appre- 
ciative of Daudet than is Mrs. Crawford in the article 
previously referred to. Among the chroniclers, 
“TIgnotus,” like other German publicists, minimises 
the differences between England and China in the 
Far East, and sees in the despatch of troops to 
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Persia a desire to secure a terminus for the Euphrates 
Valley railway, which, he points out, the Turks will 
not now permit. For seeing deep-laid designs where 
there are none, the German publicist is unrivalled. 

In the New Century Review, the most interesting 
article, to our minds, is an account of the old-time 
dairy-farming of the Highlands. In proposing its 
revival, however, the writer forgets that for practical 
purposes these pastures are farther off than Denmark 
—and that we like our butter fresh. 

The Critical Review (a quarterly) is as learned as 
usual, but it appeals mainly for theologians and 
Biblical scholars. The articles on philology and 
ethics seem of wider interest. 

The Atlantic Monthly, besides its three admir- 
able serials and the important article on psychology 
which is dealt with on an earlier page, contains an 
interesting short story of Jewish life, and a paper 
on the difficulties of the negro with trade unionism, 
which incidentally shows that mulattoes are getting 
rapidly absorbed into the white population of the 
States. In the Law Magazine and Review the 
general reader will find some interesting “ notes” 
on the late Sir Frank Lockwood and a paper by Mr. 
M. Crackanthorpe on “The Faculty of Law in a 
Teaching University.” In the New Ireland Review 
a paper on Local Government in Prussia, by Dr. 
Moritz Bonn, is of permanent value. So is a paper 
on a curious American sect, the Schwenkfelders, 
in the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner of “ First 
Month, 1898.” 

In an interesting article in Blackwood, Mr. Ernest 
Bennet, describing his experiences and adventures 
amongst the Cretan insurgents, expresses a high 
opinion of the Turkish soldiers. Although left 
without pay for six months they never murmured, 
and their loyalty and patient endurance of hardship 
would do credit to our own Tommy Atkins. A 
sketch of John Nicholson, the materials for which 
have been obtained from his “Life” recently 
published by Captain Trotter, and from informa- 
tion derived from private sources, is well worth 
reading. It is curious that a biography of the hero 
of Delhi, whose fame will live “so long as British 
rule shall endure in India,” should first see the light 
forty years after his death. In many publications 
sketches of his character have appeared, but until 
now a full account of his life has been wanting. 
“The Crisis in China” is dealt with in the same 
magazine. Professor Robert Wallace contributes 
“An Object-Lesson for the Indian Government,” 
and Mr. Neil Munro’s serial story, “ John Splendid,” 
is continued.—The contents of Chambers’ Journal 
offer plenty of variety. Fiction, science, travel, and 
sport are all represented. Mr. Augustine Birrell’s 
pleasing discourse “On Leisure, Genius, Books, and 
Reading,” and Mr. G. L. Apperson’s “A Day with 
Macaulay,” must be specially noted. An account of 
the Patent Office Library, its contents and its readers, 
is not without interest. Mr. Buchan’s serial, “ John 
Burnet of Barns,” continues, and Mr. Guy Boothby 
contributes a short story, “ The Bully of Haiphong.” 

One of the most interesting features of the 
Windsor Magazine is a description and history of 
the Birkbeck Institute. “London's evening uni- 
versity,” as Professor Tyndall once termed it, 
founded by a philanthropic Glasgow physician in 
1823, was the first of many similar institutions 
afterwards opened in different towns of England, 
when the movement for the education of the people 
first arose. Though received in some quarters with 
the gloomy prediction that popular education would 
overthrow the Throne, wreck the Church, and unfit 
the mechanic for his work, Dr. Birkbeck’s scheme 
had a success of which the Birkbeck Institute of 
to-day gives evidence. Mr. Percy Andreae continues 
his chronicle of the adventures of “ The Emperor's 
Detective.” ‘“ Settling the Eastern Question” is not, 
as the title suggests, a political article, but a romance. 
Lieutenant Peary describes some hunting experiences 
in the Arctic regions, and Messrs, Max Pemberton 
and Fred Whishaw contribute respectively an 





instalment of “Kronstadt” and “Pioneers of 
Nihilism.”—In Macmillan’s Magazine two short 
stories, “A Reputation” and “The Man from 
Bohemia,” deserve mention. The writer of “ Some 
Memories of a Prison Chaplain,” in which humour 
and pathos are closely interwoven, has a word of 
hearty commendation for the work done by the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. Sir George Clarke, in review- 
ing Mr. David Hannay’s “Short History of the Royal 
Navy,” dwells upon the peculiar importance of the 
study of naval history to Englishmen. Mr. C. Litton 
Falkiner contributes “The French Invasion of 
Ireland,” and “ Macaulay and Lucian ” is the subject 
of an article by Colonel Jarrett. 

A good number of the Century contains the 
continuation of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s story of 
American society life, and Dr. Weir Mitchell's 
“ Adventures of Francois,” as well as some short 
stories. An artist describes his adventures in the 
Egyptian desert, and under the title of “ How an 
Austrian Archduke ruled an American Empire” 
Miss Sarah Y. Stevenson relates her reminiscences of 
Mexico during the French intervention. “The 
Steerage of To-day” is a narrative of the personal 
experience of a steerage passenger.—American sub- 
jects are in the majority in Scribner's Magazine this 
month. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s serial story deals 
with the struggle between North and South, Mr. 
Andrews describes the management of a New York 
election under the control of the police, and Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, in his “ Story of the Revolution,” 
contributes an account of the Second Congress and 
the siege of Boston. An interesting article on “The 
Naval Campaign of 1776 on Lake Champlain” is from 
the pen of Captain Mahan.—The Argosy contains 
plenty of fiction, but hardly comes up to its usual 
standard.—Of the children’s magazines Little Folks 
and St. Nicholas deserve special mention. The 
latter numbers Mr. Rudyard Kipling amongst its 
contributors. 


RUSKIN FOR THE MANY. 


Mopern Painters. By John Ruskin, LL.D., ete. Vols. ITI, IV., V. 
and Index; in small form. London: George Allen. 
THE illustrated portion of this new edition is now completed, 
and the marvellous index of the whole work is includéd in the 
set. These volumes bear out what we ventured to say in an 
earlier notice. The plates are not, of course, equal to the 
originals, but they are in themselves excellent, and more than 
fully justify Mr. Allen for his courage in undertaking the 
work. It is the publisher that we must connect with this 
edition more than anyone else. Mr. Ruskin, though his 
delightful influence has been felt throughout the various 
reprints, has had nothing fresh to add to this; but the responsi- 
bility of issuing to a larger public a reprint which should not 
be a caricature of the great work has been borne by the trusted 
ublisher alone. There may have been a certain amount of 
»00kmaking in some of the publications connected with the 
Ruskin cult, but in this most successful and onerous piece of 
work a very valuable service has been rendered to the public. 
In many public libraries there have been copies of the earlier 
editions kept for reference, and in some an extra copy has been 
allowed to pass the doors. Now the smaller and more con- 
venient volumes can be freely issued, the argument studied, and 
as a final joy the student may, in the reference room, look upon 
the exquisite work of Mr. Ruskin’s noble hand in all its pristine 
glory. The large earlier editions were almost too lovely and 
too heavy to handle with any degree of comfort: the present 
edition is just pretty and simple enough to earn our love. To 
Mr. Allen a very hearty vote of thanks is due. 





SHAKESPEARE IN TOWN. 
SHAKESPEARE’s Lonpoy, By T. Fairman Ordish, F.S.A. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 

THERE is not very much to be said for or against Mr. Ordish’s 
little work. It gives the youthful student of Elizabethan history 
a very fair idea of the topography of London in Shakespeare's 
time, and it insists strongly on the rural character of sixteenth- 
century London, a point which a modern Londoner, very 
naturally, easily overlooks. In an interesting paper on “ Nature 
and London,” Mr. Ordish argues that Shakespeare, as ‘ the 
poet and prophet of Nature,” drew more from his later oppor- 
tunities in London than from his early ones in Warwickshire. 
No doubt there is a certain amount of truth in this, but the 
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fancy picture that Mr. Ordish draws—that “Shakespeare, 
aglow with the excitement of the chase, may have appeared to 
the vision of Gerard, and likely enough they may have been 
acquainted, and exchanged greetings’’—does not add much to 
his argument. Of course, the famous verse, 
“The daffodiis 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty,” 
may have been inspired by Mr. Ordish’s “ dark woodes of Hamp- 
steade”’ (vide Gerard's “ Herball,”’ 1597); but we note with 
pleasure that such conjectures only end in making Shakespeare’s 
personality more of a myth than before. And have not the 
American Baconians made of it for themselves a myth alto- 
gether P 


AN ESSAYIST. 
REVIEWS aND Fssays rv Enotrsn Literature. By the Rev. Duncan 
Cc, Tovey, M.A. London: George Bell & Sons. 
Mr. Tovey’s Essays are readable, though they are in no sense 
distinguished for originality or subtlety of thought. His best 
piece of criticism is on “Ossian and his Maker,” a paper in 
which he neatly demolishes Maepherson’s many contradictory 
assertions, and points out very truly how the literary world of 
the day assisted unconsciously in bolstering up Macpherson’s 
frauds. Mr. Tovey is no less happy in analysing the class- 
feeling displayed by Coventry Patmore’s work, and in this 
connection we suggest that a Clark Lecturer could show his 
independence and courage by lecturing on the element of bathos 
that Tennyson’s class-feeling created in many of his finest 
poems. An attack on Matthew Arnold’s elusive attitude 
towards ethics is not, we think, successfully managed _ by 
Mr. Tovey, and such sentences as “the frank, if regretful, 
abandonment of earlier prepossessions which brought his French 
contemporary (Renan) to the spiritual condition of the Parisian 
gamin” (p. 85) show a lack of delicacy of perception which 
explains Mr. Tovey’s failure. Again, in quoting some lines 
from Edmund Bolton, an Elizabethan song writer, Mr. Tovey, 
we note, holds that their Shakespearian quality is fatal to 
Matthew Arnold’s eclectic method, ‘‘ which assumes that the 
great masters of song could put into a single phrase a note of 
distinction by which they may be recognised” (p. 171). We do 
not know whether Matthew Arnold contended that this “ note 
of distinction” might not produce disciples skilful enough to 
imitate it in happy moments, but we certainly believe that 
Edmund Bolton shaped his line 
‘The dalliance of the undiscernéd wind ”’ 


on Shakespearian models. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
THE poet of “The Seasons,” everyone will admit, has an in- 














































disputable claim to be included in a series devoted to Famous 
Seots. “James Thomson” was born on the 7th of September, 
L700, and died on the 27th of August, 1748. He was a son of 
the Manse, for his father was parish minister of Ednam, in 
Roxburghshire. He was sent to school at Jedburgh, but there 
is not any evidence that he showed any zeal for learning. He 
was intended for the pulpit, and in the year of the first Jacobite 
Rebellion he was sent to the Edinburgh University to pursue 
his studies. Here he made the friendship of the rather un- 
scrupulous David Mallet, the only Seot, according to Dr. Jolin- 
son, whom other Scotsmen did not commend. Thomson appears 
to have relinquished all idea of the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland in the summer of 1724, and in the following February 
he came to London in pursuit of letters. “I hope my future, 
whatever it may be,” we find him writing, “shall be linked to 
diligence and honesty.” Honest he always was, but to describe 
him as diligent, except on rare occasions, would be to do violence 
to truth. He obtained the post of tutor to a nobleman’s son, a 
mere child of five, and gradually pushed his way into drawing- 
rooms, where Pope, Arbuthnot, and Gay were not unknown. 
“ Winter” was published in March, 1726, and Thomson had to 
be content with three guineas for it; though Sir Spencer Comp- 
ton, Speaker of the House of Commons, to whom it was dedicated, 
somewhat grudgingly and tardily acknowledged the honour by 
the gift of twenty guineas to the young poet. It was promptly 
followed by “Summer,” which oddly enough was dedicated to the 
notorious Mr. Bubb Doddington, afterwards Lord Meleombe, who 
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to his credit did his best to push, in that age of patronage, the 
claims of the new poet. How Thomson prospered these pages 
tell. His aristocratic friends were not idle on his behalf. He 
obtained a pension of £100 a year and was appointed Surveyor- 
General of the Leeward Islands, the duties of which lucrative 
post were discharged by deputy. Set free from care, Thomson 
found for himself a quiet place of retreat in a picturesque nook 
of Richmond Park, and there he wrote his finest work, “ The 
Castle of Indolence.” It was published in the spring of 1748, 
and before the autumn came round the “ best of our descriptive 
poets,” as Hazlitt called Thomson, was dead. “Spenser was a 
long-established favourite of Thomson’s, and he therefore took 
up avery congenial piece of work when he began his ‘Castle 
of Indolence,’ avowedly based upon the great epic narrative of 
the ‘ poet’s poet.’ The poem was begun, according to his own 
words, as early as 1733, and engaged his attention at intervals 
of more or less duration till its publication in 1748. It formed 
another ‘departure’ in his poetry. The intention of the writer 
obviously was that the work should be a reflection of his ideas 
and capabilities as an artist—as an artist especia!ly of the effects 
of poetical cadence and of the literary grace of language. The 
result fully justified his aim. No imitation of a similar kind 
ever made has attained so near the rank of excellence to the 
original as do certain passages of ‘The Castle of Indolence’ to 
‘The Faery Queen.’ Although Thomson’s poem was the 
principal achievement of the sort in his day, Spenser awakened 
an a tive spirit of enthusiasm among English writers in the first 
half of the eighteenth century.” Mr. Bayne paints Thomson's 
personal character in attractive colours. He seems to have been 
a man whom most people instinctively liked, for he was light- 
hearted, sympathetic, and modest. Cowper and Wordsworth 
have borne witness to his greatness as a poet, and they, of all 
men, by virtue of their own skill in the poetic interpretation of 
nature, are best entitled on such a point to speak with authority. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Pansies from French Gardens,” Mr. 
Attwell has brought together into a dainty volume, a sheaf of 
aphorisms and maxims gleaned from the classic pages of Blaise 
Paseal, that “ triste livre,” as Rossean called the ** Maximes de 
La Rochefoneauld,” the writings of La Bruyére and the reflec- 
tions of Vauvenargues. Pascal's outlook on life was lofty and 
profound, and beyond all else spiritual. Rochefoucauld belonged 
to the order of mocking spirits; took the eynieal view of 
humanity and was a pessimist who understood the weaknesses, 
tough scarcely the strength, of human nature. La Bruyére is a 
great literary artist, a master of style rather than a moralist of 
the first rank. Sainte Beuve declared that the “ Carac:éres ” 
onght to be in the hand of every author, since to read parts of it 
daily would be not less helpful to a critie than the study of the 
“ Tmitations” to everyone who desired to cultivate a devout 
spirit. “ Paseal, La Rochefoucauld, and La Bruyére were ¢ »n- 
temporaries. And although Vauvenargues was born in the year 
in which Louis XIV. died—1715—he belongs to a period that 
is distinetly more modern than the golden age of French 
literature.” Vauvenargues fought in the war of the Austrian 
sneer ssion, but after quitting the army in broken health, his 
career was full of personal disappointment. Voltaire used to 
sxy that he knew of no book better, to form an untrained spirit, 
han that which held Vauvenargues’ aphorisms on the conduct 
of life. This choice little volume gives many of the typical 
great -ayings of four writers who have made not merely France, 
but the world, their debtors. 

“ Winchester” and “Lichfield” are the titles of the new 
voumes in Messrs, Bell’s admirable Cathedral Series. Mr. 
Philip Sergeant describes with much scholarly detail the growth 
of the historie see of Winchester, and points out the archi- 
tectural elaims of the cathedral. Winchester has been a famous 
city since the days when it disputed the supremacy of London 
as the capital of the kingdom, and Alfred the Great held his 
eourt within its walls. William the Conqueror gave the city 
fresh distinetion, and from the coming of the Normans to the 
presnt time it has held its own in the annals of the nation. 
Perhaps the greatest name associated with the cathedral is that 
of William of Wykeham, whose chantry in the nave is one 
of the finest remaining specimens of a fourteenth century 
monument in England. The founder of New College, 
Oxford, and of the great public school at Winchester, William 
of Wykeham was a munificent patron, and a man of 
singular eapacity in practical affairs, as well as of bold fore- 
sight, The annals of “ Lichfield”’ are much less remarkable, 
but the smallest of the English cathedrals in “simple beauty, 
charm, and delicacy of construction and appearance,” has unique 
claims. Both of these volumes are finely illustrated, as well 

s worthily written. There ought to be not merely a wide, but 
» steady, demand for such reliable and artistic handbooks to the 
cathedral cities of the land. 

We have just received the thirty-second annual edition of 

Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench ”—an 

ndispensable book of reference which makes its appearance 
actly at the right moment, as the work of the Parliamentary 
ssion and the new term at the Law Courts is beginning in 
i earnest. The honours which marked the commemoration 
er Majesty's Diamond Jubilee are of course recorded, and 

» changes brought about by recent bye-elections also fall 
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within the scope of the present survey. It is a remarkable fact 
that the Queen has now “ outlived every peer who had a seat in 
the House of Lords on June 22nd, 1837, all but three of those 
who had seats in the House of Commons at or about that date, 
and every member of her original Privy Council. The interval 
has witnessed thirteen different Lord Chancellors and six 
Speakers of the House of Commons.” In both sections of 
“Debrett’s House of Commons and Judicial Bench ” valuable 
but concise biographical facts are given. The legal section now 
includes particulars not merely about the Judges of the superior 
courts, but of the county courts, Recorders of various cities and 
towns, Sheriffs of Scotland, Colonial Jufges, and Metropolitan 
Magistrates. The book has been revised with evident care, and 
its practical utility is not open to question. We have also 
received “ The Municipal Year-Book for 1898,” a manual which 
avowedly seeks to describe not so much the routine, but the con- 
structive work carried out by municipal authorities all over the 
land. It is a luminous and explicit survey, and in its pages a 
vast array of important statistics are excellently arranged. 
“The Year-Book of Treatment for 1898.” The appeal of such a 
work of reference is, of course, to busy practitioners in medicine 
and surgery; its pages, which are written by well-known 
authorities, give a valuable summary of the progress made in 
therapeutics during the last twelve months. Diagrams are 
added where such aids to interpretation seem needed. 
NOTICE. 
—o— 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

should be received NoT LATER than THURSDAY MORNING. 

Tue Speaker is published weekly, Applications for copies, and 
Subscriptions, should be sent to Tue Speaker Office, 115, Fleet 
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When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exact! 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


| BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


SPECTACLES | ur. JoHN BROWNING, 


| President of The British Optical Association, 

and Author of ‘ Our Eyes,” now in its 17th 

Edition, price rs,, 63, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C, 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 
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EPPS'S COCOA. 


Extract From A Lecture on “Foops anp THEIR VaLurs,” sy Dr. ANDREW 
Witsoyn, F.R.S.E., etc.—“If any motives—first, of due regard for health, and 
second, of getting full food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious) 
should be made to replace tea and coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea 
and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in a nutshell; 
aud he who runs may read the obvious moral of the story.” 
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INFLUENZA 


is responsible for an alarming increase 
in the death rate, and although it is 
always advisable to ‘‘keep your strength 
up,’”’ it is doubly so in the presence of 
a frequently fatal epidemic. 


BOVRIL és strength, and strength 
is precisely what is wanted to fortify 
the system against infection, or to pilot 
a patient through an attack to a speedy 
convalescence and recovery. 


Doctors and Nurses well know the 
value of 


BOVRIL, 


BOVRIL LIMITED, iocpitat purveyors, LONDON 
y Hospital Purveyors, ; 
Contractors to Her Majesty's and Foreign Governments. 


Chairman—THE RIGHT HON. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 


Consulting Chemist— Analytical Chemist— 
Sir EDWARD FRANKLAND, | WILLIAM HARKNESS, F.I.C., 





F.C.8., F.R.M.2., 
E.0.B, DCL, F.LC., 40 Years Food Analyst to HM. 
Corr. Mem, of French Institute. Government. 














NOW READY. 


The STRAND MAGAZINE. 


Contents for FEBRUARY, 1898 :— 

“PEARLESS.” From the French of Jutes Mary. This is an extremely fine 
story of the Great War. The rescue of Céline’s father and her husband, Bénoit 
Bret, is a magnificently dramatic episode, and the finale is delightful. 

MENUS. By J. J. Moran. This article will be found of great interest 
to all of her Majesty's loyal subjects, and more particularly to ladies. We have 
been permitted to reproduce in facsimile quite a number of menus from the 
Royal table. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEVEN KINGS. By L. T. Megane and 
Rosert Eustace. I1,—Tue Wincep Assassin. Told by Norman Head, 
This month is told the story of one of Mme, Koluchy’s most diabolical efforts, 

A CRUISE ON WHEELS. By Georce A. Best. A delightfully original little 
article, telling how a tyro bought a pair of the new road tes, and essayed to 
reach the popular resort of Southend-on-Sea thereon. 

ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS. LVII.—Caran D’Acue at Home. By Maniz 
A. Betioc. Our interview this month is written by the clever lady whose great 
“Life of the Prince of Wales” has just been published. Miss Belloc tells all 
about the French Phil May, and gives numerous examples of his delightfully 
humorous art. 

MASES. By E. A. Brayviey Hopcertts. Thiswill be found an extremely interest- 
ing and copiously illustrated article. 

ONCE MORE WE MEET. ByG. M. Rostns. This story is one of absorbing 
interest. No one can possibly help being interested in the love affairs of John 
Ruthven and Claire Hurst. 

FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. By Henry W. Lucy. This month 
Mr. Lucy = the views of some highly-placed personage in regard to possible 
Premiers, from the Liberal side. 

PORTRAITS OF " AT OF THEIR 
LIVES. The people dealt with this month in this well-known feature of Tue 
Stranp are Mr. Solomon J. Solcmon, A.R.A., King Oscar of Norway and 
Sweden, Queen Sophia of Norway and Sweden, and Mr. Tivadar Nachez, the 
eminent violinist and composer. 

A SAFETY MATCH. By W. W. Jacons. A charming humorous story by this 
new and popular writer. 

TRADE TROPHIES. By Wittiam G. FitzGeratp. In this article will be 
found full descriptions of a large number of extraordinary trophies made for 
exhibition by various tradespeople. 

THE-CONVICT’S REVENGE. By Vicror L. Wuirecuurcn. This exciting 
story deals with an escaped convict who pounced upon one of the pursuing 
warders, against whom he had a grudge, and whom he handcuffed to the 
railway track. 

GLIMPSES OF NATURE. VIII.—Avrinixc Cities. By Grant ALLEN, It is 
with the ants that Mr, Grant Allen is concerned this month, 

THE CHICKEN’S PARADE. A Story for Children. By Canninc Wrttiams., 
This is a very quaint and pretty story for children, illustrated by J. A. Shepherd. 

CURIOSITIES. Remember, these illustrations are always from photographs. 
This month we have a tricycle partly propelled by sails, a fish in the act of 
leaping up a fall, a cobweb palace, a remarkable speaking-trumpet used to call 
labourers in from the fields, a mouse which was electrocuted by electric-light 
wires, etc., etc, 

G@ 120 PAGES. 170 ILLUSTRATIONS. ~29 
No Popular Periodical can approach it for variety and interest, 


Price 6d., post free $d., from 
GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 8 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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THE BEST PAPER FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


32 PAGES OF LETTERPRESS AND PICTURES. 
PRICE 3d.; BY POST, 3'¢d. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER CONTAINS: 
* BLACK ROD" KNOCKING AT THE DOOR OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS: A Picture by F. C. G. 
CARTOON OF THE WEEK: At the Parliamentary Olympia ; 
Will He Clear Them? 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. Notes and Sketches 
in the House. 
THE ZOLA TRIAL. Illustrated. 
ROUND THE THEATRES: The Royal Court Theatre. 
With Sketches by F. C. G. 
THE WOES OF AN ENTERTAINMENT. 
THE FACES OF THE GODS. Illustrated with some Sketches 
of Them. 
SOCIAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 1898: The Coming Famine in 
Cooks.—I 
THE ROMANCE OF MR. VILLIERS. 
THE LITTLE WHITE PONY. A Story for the R.S.P.C.A. 
Illustrated 
THE CONTENTS ALSO INCLUDE: 
All the Week's News.—How the World W ags.— AB sirthday Letter.— 
Remarks by the Way.—Stage Whispers. —T he New R.A. ’s (Illustrated). 
Dumb Things All. Concerning Dress : an Illustrated Article for 
Ladies. —The Children’s Page (Illustrated).—Short Story : A Diet of 
Books.—Churches and Servants of God.—In the World of Books 
(Illustrated): ‘‘ Among the Birds with the Camera,” ‘‘ The Vintage,” 
**The Tragedy of the Korosko,” Mr. T. H. Warren’s Poems, The 
Bricks of History.—Our Chess Page.—Bores and The Definition 
Trick.—Death of Dr. Moulton.—Concerning Hearth and Home.— 
Here, There, and Everywhere.—Odds and Ends of Interest. 


Price 3d. By Post, 3':d. 


*." Order at once from your newsagent or at the railway bookstalls. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, TUDOR STREET, CITY, E.C. 





] >RISt 'NER OF ZENDA,” by Mr. Anthony Hope, 
appearing monthly in the ** Pail Mall Magazine” under the title of 
“RUPERT OF HENIZAU.” The Sequel began in the December Number. 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER of the 


Pall Mall Magazine 


IS NOW READ YWY. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price One Shilling Nett. 


CONTENTS. 
On the Dogger Bank. om a Painting by C. Stanfield, R.A. FRONTISPIECE. 
Song of the Four winds seed CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
trations by E. F. Skinner. 
St. Michael's ‘Mount ; seeecccess Hon. JOHN ST. AUBYN. 
ldustrated /r: Special Photographs. 
The Bird at the Neck: Part IL. eR PR IL a PcB “x 1” 
With lilustrations by John Sheriff. 
South London. Pa sme South End of the Bridge .SIR WALTER BESANT. 
“b 1ta Lilu cAes OY Ler yr ‘adh am. 
A Valentine .. ..... WILFRED DRAYCOTT. 
British Army Types : “Tx. A Subaltern Scots Grey. 


Drawn jrom Life by Arthur Jule Goodman, 
Wanted: a Working oe ~ ...«-MARY STUART BOYD. 
Stevenson ..G. EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


With Iliustrati A ra Grentz Manton. 


The Groans Seal: ‘Part tL. seine J. HOLT SCHOOLING. 


Le rd l ne “pre i mS. . 
Rupert of Hentzau Gusts V1, ‘VIL ANTHONY HOPE. 


toms by Sydney coe 


The Wind , y er ..EDWARD W. DUTCHER. 
‘A rat ms 0) & re ant "eli. 
The Campaign of Copenhagen . JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS. 
An mecttens a the ~fecen = ‘inennssateiineat . JESSE MANSERGH. 
The Bookbinders’ Art ARTHUR L. MARLOW. 
With Repro tons of designs | by Old . Mas ters. 
MARY W. L. FALCONER. 


The Last Experience of ‘tm Skirving 
(iustrations by Bernard Higham. 
A mistorie ‘House 
A Mysterious Fever iabudmente 
With Lilustrations by John Beer. 
From a Coraish Wintew is 
With Lhumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 


“The Humours of the Month. 


Publishing and Editorial Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 


.. WALTER DURNFORD. 
sseas ..W. L. ALDEN. 


A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 








Cassell & Company’s 
Announcements. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. W. HORNUNG. 
YOUNG BLOOD. 


E. W. HORNUNG, 


‘*My Lord Duke,” &c, 68, 
[Ready shortly 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


SECOND EDITION. 
BY A HAIR’S-BREADTH. 


6s. 


CUPID'S GARDEN. 


CROFT FOWLER, 68 


A LIMITED SUCCESS. By Saran Pitt. 6s. 
THE WROTHAMS OF WROTHAM COURT. 


By FRANCES HEATH FRESHFIELD. 68. 


Author of ‘‘ The Rogue's March,” 


By Heapon HI. 


Stories by ELLEN THORNEY- 





hk. LL. STEVENSON. 
NOTICE.—A CHEAP EDITION of KIDNAPPED 
will be published on MARCH Ist, price 3s. 6d. 
(Library Edition now on sale, price €s.) 
CATRIONA. Jiérary Edition. 6s. 
THE WRECKER. JLidrary Edition. 6s. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Library Edition. 68. 

TREASURE ISLAND. Cicap Edition, .38, 6d.; Library 
Edition, 68. 

THE BLACK ARROW. Cicap Edition, 3g. 6d.; Library 
Edition, 63. 

THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; 
Library Fdition, 68. 


J. M. BARRIE. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. With 9 Illustrations by W. HOLe, 
R.S.A. 53rd Thousand. 6s 

SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. With Full-Page Illustrations by 
W. Hatruerect, R.I. 43rd Thousand. be 


MAX PEMBERTON. 
A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. 
THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 6s. 
THE IRON PIRATE. 6s, 
THE SEA WOLVES. 6s. 
THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. ls, 44. 


0. 

IA: a Love Story. 3s. 6d. 
WANDERING HEATH. 6s, 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 6s, 
“I SAW THREE* SHIPS.” 5s. 
NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. 6s. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. 6s. 
HISTORY OF TROY TOWN. 65s. 
THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 6s. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. §3, 

AN THO NY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s, 64. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON'’S MINES. 3s. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF REMARKABLE NOVELS. 
THE HISPANIOLA PLATE. By Joun Biovun- 


DELLE-BuURTON, 3s. 6d. 

TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID. By G. B. Burery. 
3s. 6d. 

THE WHITE SHIELD. By Bertram Mitrorp. 
33. 6d. 


THE HIGHWAY OF SORROW. 
STRETTON. 38. 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris & Melbourne. 
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